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Hastings Congress of British Archeological 
A ssociation 


N Monday last, the Mayor of 
Hastings and the Corpora- 
tion-of the Borough received 


I’s. The tower of St. Clement’s Church retains 
two balls left in it by the combined French and 
Dutch fleet in 1720. All Saints’, as many of our 
readers know, is capitally placed, and forms a 
considerable ornament to the outskirt of the 
town. It is in a miserable state of dilapidation 
and disfigurement, and ought to receive imme- 
diate attention. If the parish to which it belongs 
be too poor to set this building properly in order, 
the other parishes should aid it. The whole 
town is interested in keeping up its antiquities. 
This and a decent town-hall should be amongst 
the first works of the borough. Mr. W. J. Gant 
gave a few particulars of the Church; and Dr. 
Greenhill spoke of the parish registers. These 
date from 1527, if we remember the figures 
rightly,—at any rate, from the first half of the 





the members of the British 
Archwological Association in | 
the Town-hall, if such a hole | 
as it is deserve the name, 
and the Mayor, in a few 
hearty words, welcomed them | 


the great battle in this neigh- 
bourhood which changed the 
ruling power in England. 

The Earl of Chichester, as | 
president of the congress, | 
then addressed the meeting. 
He had no intention, he 
said, to occupy much of the 
time of the Association, 
which would be better em- 
ployed in listening to the 
interesting information to be 
given by gentlemen learned 
in archwology who were to 
favour them with papers. It | 
would have been a pleasure to him, not only as 
president of the Association, but as owner of the | 
ancient castle of Hastings, to have entertained | 
the congress there ; but unfortunately it was not | 
in a condition fitted for dispensing hospitality ; | 
there was not even a kitchen left. He did not | 
profess to be a working bee in the archzological 
hive, but he had always taken a great interest | 
in it, and valued much the honey which the | 





dence the “ Friary.” Some notes of both these 
most interesting towns, Rye and Winchelsea, 
will be found in earlier volumes of our journal. 

Papers were read at night, after returning to 
Hastings, Sir S. Scott in the chair, and to which 
we may return. 

Wednesday was devoted to Mayfield Palace, 
where Mr. Roberts was guide; and we shall best 
use the space at our disposal by giving the pith 
of his discourse. 


Mayfield. 


The publications of the Sussex Archeological 
Society which contain not merely a document- 
ary history, as far as at present has been ascer- 
tained, of this palace of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, but, scattered throughout the many 
excellent volumes of the “ Collections,” many 





| sixteenth century. The scoundrel Titus Oates 
was christened here. The house in which he | 


was born had been previously looked at. 
Infamy and fame get jumbled up by time. 

The East Cliff was visited, together with the | 
;embankment, that has been thought, erro- 


to the town, the more so as it neously we should say, to mark the place of | 
was the eighth centenary of | William’s camp before his army left for Battle, any detailed notices of the remains except in- 


—which word, by the way, may be read with 
two meanings. On this hill, and near the 


| Sea, is a plot of ground which belongs to All 


Saints’ Church; and to the west of this place, 
on the extreme south-west point of the hill, 
Mr. Ross, some years since, made excavations 
which resulted in his unearthing the remains of 
a wall and tower, and a number of human 
skeletons, at two different elevations, those at 
the lower lying on charcoal, and with each 
skull resting on an oyster-shell. Large nails | 


‘were also found with them. After looking at 


the “ Mercers’ Bank,” and the “ Lady’s Par- 
lour,” the band ‘of inquirers reached the Castile, 
and were received by Lord Chichester. Mr. 
Gant gave a few particulars, and seemed to sug- 
gest that some of the remains were Roman. 
This, however, was properly demurred to by Mr. 
Edward Roberts, F.S.A., and others. There was 
a “castle” there before William came, but this 
might have been only earthworks. Mr. Godwin 


| added, that he had examined the whole of the! 


walls pretty carefully, and had not found the | 
| slightest evidence of Roman work. He had| 


| collateral notices of the place and persons, leave 
| little to be done in that direction; but there are 
| still some points not cleared up which [ hope, 
| by further search amongst other records, to 
ascertain. 

There are besides no complete drawings nor 


cidental to other subjects, and the Sussex Society 
has not yet made a visit to the spot. Under 
these circumstances I have undertaken an in- 
vestigation, and trust that, although I may ad- 
vance little that is new as regards one of the 
most interesting of dwellings, and one so well 
known, you will be gratified with an inspection 
made under more favourable circumstances than 
persons have enjoyed previously, and with accu- 
rate plans before you. 

It may be stated generally that all residences, 
whether purely castles or purely domestic, par- 
took very much of the same character during all 
the period known as Mediwval; indeed, the 
earlier domestic buildings were necessarily 
defensible. In this palace, however, there is an 
absence of every appearance of defence, except 
in the strong, though not lofty, inclosing wall, 
parts of which are still as good and perfect as 
when first built, and in the somewhat more 
castellated appearance of the gate-house. Even 
churches and monasteries were not unlikely to 
_ undergo sieges,—the towers of the former in 
early times being probably a refuge for the 


working bees (for whom he entertained a great | seen one or two masons’ marks on the earliest inhabitants, and in the latter the manorial 
respect) brought home. Every one who studied | parts some time ago, and these were Norman. | powers were more peacefully exercised than by 


history must v 
us insight into the inner life and character of | 


took part in the conversation. The remains of 


alue such labours, for they gave | Mr. T. H. Cole, M.A., and Mr. Levien, M.A., also| the warlike secular lords. This palace, as | 
| have said, exhibits none of these characteristics, 


our ancestors; and this was the real object of|the chapel excited, as usual, much discussion. | and shows the peacefulness of the times and 
history, for it improved our knowledge of human | The chancel arch was built up some years ago, | security of this part of the country in the days 


nature. His lordship alluded to some prominent | | exceedingly well as a matter of masonry, under | of the Edwards. 


That it was not wholly de- 


points of interest in the neighbourhood, camer the direction of the late Mr. Kay, architect, | | fenceless may be gathered from the fact, that a 


to the battle-field of eight centuries since, and | 
said that the Dowager Lady Webster had a large 
collection of interesting relics of the field, which 
she would be happy to allow any of the members 
to see. 

Mr. Godwin, in proposing, as a vice-president 
of the Association, a vote of thanks to Lord 
Chichester, referred to the series of works to be 
found in Sussex from the camps of the Britons 
to the marvellous watering-places of the present 
day; eulogised the Sussex Archwological Society; 
and said he looked to see some county histories 
more worthy of the name than many of those 
that existed, grow out of the labours of the 
various cognate societies. 

Mr. Planché, Somerset Herald, having seconded 
the motion, it was carried with acclamation. So, 
too, was a vote of thanks to the Mayor, proposed 
by Mr. A. Goldsmid; and this being done, the 
members went round the town to view its anti- 
quities. Hastings, though an ancient place (the 
terminating Ing marks it as a Saxon settlement), 
has few remains, besides the Castle, that possess 
much interest. Some few of the old houses, 
half-timbered, with brick chimney stacks, are 
picturesque. On the front of one is a date oddly 
expressed, which may mean 1610, and has the 


out of remains found onthe spot. The piers, in| 
situ, would seem to be Transition Norman; the | 
arch above of somewhat later date. 

At the dinner afterwards Lord Chichester 
presided, and one or two speeches were made. 
In the evening, Mr. Robertson, M.P., presiding, 

Mr. Planché, Somerset Herald, read a paper 
n “The Bayeux Tapestry,’ which was illus- 
trated by a full-sized drawing of the tapestry, 
and affurded extreme gratification. We shall 
print it in full in our next number. A discussion 
ensued, in which the chairman, the Mayor of 
Hastings, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Godwin, and others 
took part. 

The party were well received on Tuesday by 
the Mayor at Rye and the Mayor at Winchelsea. 
Mr. Slade Butler, F.S.A., at the former place, and 
Captain Curteis Stileman at the latter, acted as 
ciceroni, and showed all the antiquities. Some 
discussions occurred at the Church in Winchel- 
sea, as a record gives 1460 as the date of the 
north aisle, while the windows are late Geome- 
tric Decorated, and the same as in the south 
aisle. The tombs, the canopies of which it was 
pointed out were like those at Aldworth, in 
Berks, were, of course, much admired. The 
Mayor of Winchelsea gave refreshment, as did 





Pelham buckle above and between two 1’s or two 


piece of ordnance now lies in the forecourt 


| which was taken from the tower; and although 


this is of the seventeenth century, yet it may be 


argued that some previous kind c of defensive 
arrangement was deemed necessary. There 
were, however, other enemies than warlike 
ones, for a serious fire occurred in the town in 
1389, by which the church and great part of the 
town were destroyed. It does not appear, how- 
ever to have extended to the palace. 

Of the history as given by Mr. Henry Rose- 
hurst Hoare, to which I must refer, I need only 
give some leading points, and I need not here 
discuss it: some small matters occur in which I 
draw different conclusions. It appears from that 
paper and some others that nothing is known 
about the builders of the structure which now 
exists. Some inferences are drawn from certain 
accounts of large expenditures of money ; and it 
will be seen that, by induction from the stones 
themselves, I come to the conclusion nearly 
identical with Mr. Hoare’s,— thus, reasoning 
from opposite bases, we meet at the same point. 

It is shown that as far back as 988 there was 
a palace of St. Danstan’s here, called Maghefield- 
place, and from that time until the reign of 
Henry VIII. there was an ecclesiastical palace. 
There were councils held here many times in the 





also Captain Stileman, at his charming resi- 
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early part of the fourteenth century before the era 
of the present hall. There were also regal guests 
repeatedly in the thirteenth century, with con- 
siderable preparations for the entertainment of 
these guests and their reta‘ners, of whom amodern 
prelate or nobleman, or even the Queen herself, 
would be heartily ashamed now-a-days if they 
allowed either themselves or their hosts to be 
troubled with them. There appear, however, 
occasionally to have been some scruples, for we 
find recorded some items in the royal expendi- 
ture such as this :—“ Pro damno in domibus suis 
4a 4.) ‘7 aun? 

This occurs in the time when King Edward I. 
was guest at Mayfield of one Arnold de Uckfield, 
to whom the compensation was paid. It is quite 
clear, however, from the same entry, that the 
king did not on that occasion lodge at the old 
palace, and that there were other important 
houses near. 

The place is said to have been a favourite 
residence of the archbishops, and, viewing the 
beautiful country around and through which we 
pass, this cannot surprise us,—though we must 
make allowance, also, for the change of the face 


5] 


c 


of the country by reason of the clearing of the | 
orest and the increased acreage of cultivated | 


r 


4 


land. It also would appear that they were not 
unfavourable to dying there, for three are re- 


corded to have ended their lives in the palace, | 


including Simon Islip, who was Archbishop of 


Canterbury from 1349 to 1366, and to whom we | 
| preventing the rain from penetrating below the | 
;more than 38,000 ft., watered by the gentle 


owe the present hall, as well as some other build- 


ings which, until I made the discovery a few days | 
|commodity, and was packed away, when the, 


ago, were not known to exist: these I will point 
out as we go round the palace. 
he resided here in 1350, when he must have made 
arrangements for the alteration and rebuilding ; 
the hall dating from 1350 to 1360. 


There are, moreover, some still earlier portions | the back remains. 





ornate, and placed much too high from the floor 
of the apartment for any other purpose than 
placing an altar beneath it. 

The buildings have been, as usual, made use of 
as @ quarry: many portions were standing within 
a century. The modern house next to the 
Gatehouse, on the west, was erected from the 
materials, and the master builder received as a 
payment the Gatehouse itself in lieu of money. 

Commencing with the Great Hall, which is 
about 70 ft. by 39 ft., 1 must point out to you 
the differences there are between the present 
roof and ‘that which must have been originally 
placed over it. There is, no doubt, great diffi- 
culty in determining what that roof was, because 
the form of the walling surmounting the stone 
ribs points either to a clerestory on the same 
principle as is adopted in modern railway sheds, 
or the ceiling was boarded, giving a slope on 
each side, and a flat centre part. That there 
was some kind of floor or joisting at one end is cer- 
tain, for photographs and drawings, going back 
for a century, show a series of holes for timber 
at the west end. My own opinion is that there 
could not have been a room over the middle 
part, and therefore that there was a kind of 
dormer or clerestory, instead of what was called 
|a funorel for the escape of smoke ; a cone, per- 





a week, as always given on such occasions by 
other companies, they declined to do more than 
grant tickets for four days,—an absurd offer, 
which was, of course, declined, as it would have 
broken up the congress before its time. Later 
in the week, too, the directors withdrew the 
permission they had previously given, that the 
Association might have a special train, to be paid 
for, of course, for the excursion to Lewes and 
back. 





VISIT TO A KESWICK PENCIL-MILL.* 


We must tell our readers, if they have 
never taken a tour through the English lakes, 
and stayed to admire the beauties of the town 
of Keswick, that there is still a pleasure in 
store for them —a green spot which is still 
fresh and unoccupied. They will see a charm. 
ing and romantic stretch of mountain and 
lake scenery; a picturesque yet quaint old 
English market -town; a modern rail 
hotel of great excellence in its resources, 
what is more, of rare moderation in its 
charges : these material circumstances, enhanced 
by the pure and salubrious mountain atmosphere, 
will give their spiritual nature an invigorating 





| 


| haps, for light; for it is certain, too, that all|impuise, and render them more in love with 
the windows were furnished with shutters, and | their species and with their country. 

their lower parts were without glass, there being| Situated in the beautiful valley of Derwent- 
no grooves, and there are special appliances for water, and under the very shadow of Skiddaw 


It appears that | 


shutters when closed. Giass was a valuable 
owner was away, with as great care as is exer- 
| cised in modern houses with regard to valuabies. | 


| The dais had an unusual feature—namely, a 


| throne attached to the wall; the diaper work of | 


There are two ways to the | 


and remnants dating from about 1200 to 1300; | offices, one to the kitchen, and another to the | 
and these are the earliest signs I have been able | cellars: the latter has always been called a_ 
to discover. | cupboard, but I will show you that the end of it 


who rears his snowy peaks to an elevation of 


Greta, where Southey loved to dwell, and cheered 
by the murmuring ripples of the silver lake 
there is no place, perhaps, in England, where a 
pure lover of the picturesque in nature can be 
so fully gratified. To the painter and the poet 
such a luxuriant feast is not often vouchsafed— 
even under Italian skies. 

Whatever there is of beauty special to the 
other districts is here in ripest fullness. Crag 


I may here mention the present mode of 
spelling the name, Mayfield. This is merely a 
phonetic mode of rendering that which has always 
been pronounced so, though spelt Maghefield. 
Without giving you instances, ét will be clear 
that there are many similar examples of the 
silent g. We get an explanation in No. 6,344 of 
the additional MSS. British Museum, where it is 
said to correspond with also Welsh and Irish. 
The same thing occurs at Bayham, which was 
originally spelt Begham. As regards the de- 
scriptions of the buildings which have preceded 
mine, I must, kindly I hope, protest against the 
indiscriminate adoption of still earlier accounts 
which are not trustworthy, without any verifica- 
tion, thus perpetuating errors which the slightest 
examination would prevent; and this occurs even 
in that otherwise excellent paper the most recent 
on the subject. 

Before, however, I proceed to give you a 
detailed description, which will be, as we pro- 
ceed, over the buildings, I will refer to some 
recent changes and royal visits. 

Archbishop Cranmer, in 1545, exchanged the 
palace with Henry VIII. By him it was granted 
to Sir Ewart North, and by sales it came to the 
hands of Sir Thomas Gresham. A date carved 
on the chimney-piece in the room which is 
popularly known as Queen Elizabeth’s room, 
1371, has been supposed to be intended for 1571. 
I think the grasshoppers in medallions on the 
same chimney-piece point to the fact that it 
was fitted up by Sir Thomas, and probably in 
1571, as he was then occupying the mansion, 
and two years after received a visit from Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The buildings may, in general terms, be said to 
consist of a great hali lying nearly east and 
west, with the retainers’ department on the 
west, and the archbishop’s on the east, with the 
culinary offices and cellars beneath. There is, of 
course, an imputacion of an underground passage, 
though in this instance it is said to be to the 
church adjacent. I assume that as usual some 
system of sewerage has given rise to the state- 
ment. I cannot do more than point to some 
masonry underground, beyond which is a modern 
brick vault, which I am told extends to a con- 
siderable length outside the wall under the 
churchyard. 

There has not been a chapel discovered, but 
on an examination, and perhaps with a pre- 
determination to find one,—for I am persuaded 
no mansion of this character was without it,—I 
have fixed on a spot towards the north-east of 
the ruins. My reasons for fixing on that as the 
chapel are, that it is accessible by three differ- 
ent ways, and that the window is slightly more 


and fell; the evidence of the mountain top and 


is a modern wall, and that there was a continu- 
the secrets of the dale; gentle river and bawling 


}ation beyond, so that the cellarer could enter 
| without passing through or near the archbishop’s stream; the turbulent ghyll and the grander 
own door. | force ; the lake hiding itself away in bays, starred 
There was formerly a north door as well as a | with water-lilies and blue with lobelia, or dashing 
south or main door: this led to buildings which round rocky promontories, where it beats up in 
extended to some distance for the retinue. waves that are almost billows in the heavy winds 
Probably there were two galleries at the west of winter, or bossed with islands endowed by 
end of the hall. jlegends and beautified by poems: distant 
The changes which have been made at the prospects leading down to the dark blue sea 
west end and tower prevent my giving any and over to Cumberland’s old enemy, Scotland, 
opinion, as I was not previously acquainted, beyond; and home-views across one’s own 
with the ruins. There are some cupboards which garden that touch the heart like the face of a 
probably were used for putting away some of fair child: nothing is wanting, and nothing is 
the table appliances below the salt. It has been left unfinished, as where the hills rise up only 
called the buttery, but it is not likely that that as a kind of hood at the head but wander off 
office would be detached from both cellar and into undeveloped fells at the foot—here they are 
kitchen. Iam not, however, prepared to say set all round the vale in equal majesty—a 
that it might not have been so used in connexion rampart or @ crown, as one’s mood would 
with the destroyed part northwards. I will, phrase it.t 
point out the great kitchen, buttery, and offices,| Our intention, however, is not at present to 
the grand staircase, the presence chamber, a describe the lovely landscape nor to chronicle 
great parlour, and the withdrawing room, with | its associations. This duty we must consign to 
the newly-discovered early window, which has|the charge of Eliza Lynn Linton —who, we 
been concealed for a century. The partition is | believe, is native there, and to the manner born. 


modern, and I have omitted it, as well as all 
modern walls from my plans. The whole of the 
chambers and rooms communicate, and may be 
said to encircle an inner court. Some additions 
have been made for private use, and for addi- 
tional facilities of getting about. All these 
buildings, except the early portion named, are 
of the fifteenth century (Tudor). 

There was a large and handsome park to the 
north, and we can see the inevitable fish-ponds 
still. 


The buildings have been recently restored, 
and Mr. Roberts was complimentary to the 
architect employed. Thursday was to be given 
to Battle Abbey—Mr. Gordon M. Hills conduct- 
ing,—and to Robertsbridge Abbey. Amongst 
the members and visitors attending the meeting, 
in addition to those already named, are Sir 
Sibbald Scott, Sir Charles Broughton, Professor 
and Mrs. Willis, Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., Mr. and 
Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, Mr. Hannah, Mr. G. G. Adams, 
Mr. Habershon, Mr. T. Hare, Mr. Teniswood, 
Mr. H. Godwin, F.S.A. (of Newbury), Mr. W. 
Poole King (of Bristol), Mr. Lang (of Bristol), 
Mr. C. Whiting, Alderman Ross, the Vicar of 
All Saints, and many others: Mr. G. R. Wright, 
_F.S.A., conducting the excursions, efficiently as 
| usual, 
|| |The London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
| way Company, or rather the directors thereof, 
have not won golden opinions of the Associa- 








For the present our business is more of a utili- 
tarian character. 

In a previous article we described the circum- 
stances which contributed to make Keswick the 
seat of the pencil trade.t We now propoes to 
describe that trade itself from the point of view 
with which we set out. 

Pencils, we should explain, however, did not 
always constitute the staple manufacture of 
Keswick. During the principal part of last 
century the woollen manufacture was the chief 
occupation of the place. Keswick, indeed, was 
at one time the emporium of the woollen trade 
for Cumberland; and its yarns and cloths also 
formed a considerable item of exportation to the 
neighbouring towns of Westmoreland. It was, 
we suppose, with the pious intention of securing 
this trade to the town that the following legend 
was composed, which is cut in large clear letters 
in a flagstone, and is built into the wall over the 
entrance to the Greta pencil-mill :— 


** May God Almighty grant his aid 
To Keswick and its woollen trade!” 


It is a delicate subject in these days of cattle 
plague and cholera morbus—when the highest 
authorities are at variance with respect to the 
reasonableness and duty of intercessory prayers 
for the averting of calamity—but it is our duty 





* See p. 557, ante. 
t “‘The Lake Country,” by E, Lynn Linton, London, 
dto, 1864, p. 49 





tion. When asked to allow return tickets to last 


t See p. 557, ante. 
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as honest chroniclers to tell the truth. During 
the early part of the present century the 
woollen trade began to decline ; it was undersold, 
in fact, by Yorkshire and Lancashire mannufac- 
turers ; the construction of railways gave it a 
fatal and irrecoverable blow; and now at the 
period of our visit it is almost, if not altogether 
extinguished. So true isthe proverb “ L’homme 
propose, mais Dieu dispose !” 

But another trade of at least equal importance 
spravg up to succeed it—the trade of manufac- 
turing black-lead pencils from the plumbago of 
the Borrowdale mine. As we have stated, this 
trade originally took root under the fostering 
care of the Jews in London; and it was con- 
ducted after the manner of the tribes of Israel. 
They set up a sort of rialto, or public market, for 
plumbago, in Essex-street, Strand, where on 
stated days, once in a month, the commodity 
was sold by anction to the pencil-makers. There 
was at that time a host of small makers in 
London, each subordinate, perhaps, to one whole- 
sale dealer. But about the year 1820 the Kes- 
wick people, under the honest Cumbrian convic- 
tion that they had some right to the craft, took 
up the trade themselves; improvements were 
made in the manufacture; machinery was in- 


We must now take a glance at the process of 
production; and to this end we must ask the 
reader to accompany us in a walk through the 
Greta Bridge Miil which lies opposite that 
memorable house where Southey lived and died. 
All the mills, we may mention, consist of houses 
with several floors, and are situated on the banks 
of the Greta, the water-powerof which picturesque 
river furnishes the motive power for the whole 
of them. This water supply, we accidentally 
learnt, is much in want of regulation; for the 
Greta, like all mountain streams, occasionally 
turns into a mountain torrent; in other words, 
there is a flood on the river, and during this 
flood the mills mast stop. The Greta Mill bas a 
curious, quaint, old-fashioned appearance; having 
originally been built and devoutly consecrated 
for a woollen mill under the cireumstances we 
have mentioned. The interior is equally curiouas— 
something of a compound between a country 
3aw-mill and a paint manufactory. On entering 
the workshop the senses are variously affected 
by the different objects, — the eye by the 
machinery and the dull black lustre of the 
objects,—the ear by the hum of endless belts and 
the skurr of circular saws ; and the nostrils get 
irritated by the flood of fine cedar dust which 


vented and applied ; and the production every-| pervades the whole atmosphere. Indeed the 
way increased. The consequence is, that since | whole process of manufacturing pencils may be 
then it has continued to be the seat of the manu- jreduced to four radical types or root pro- 
facture in England, and the staple product of | cesses,—the grinding and pressing of lead; and 
the place, even when the mineral on which it | the sawing and turning of wood. 

was founded is no longer wrought with advantage| But in order to make our description some- 
at the native mines. Indeed, at this moment, | what clear,—which cannot be adequately per- 
with formidable competition in London and on | formed without diagrams,—we subjoin a sort of 
the Continent, the principal part of the black- | compendium or vidimus of the manufacture, in 





lead is prepared. In pure Cumberland lead it 
requires only to be cut to the requisite scant- 
lings. This is in fact the finest drawing pencils 
for artiste and engineers. The lead used for 
commercial purposes generally is prepared lead, 
and goes through the following variety of pro- 
cesses, which correspond with our “complex” 
subdivision under article five. 

1. Grinding.—This is what we may term the 
basic process of the manufacture, and is un- 
doubtedly the most laborious. 

This process is effected by means of granite 
mills, which revolve at a slow speed. The lead 
is ground in water, and the operation is repeated 
over and over again until it acquires the con- 
sistency of a complete pulp. This grinding is a 
difficult and protracted business, the mills some- 
times revolving twenty-eight days at a stretch, 
the lead being run in, and turned over twice a 
day. It is so fine at length after such a length- 
ened levigation, that you cannot distinguish the 
smallest particle with your tongue; in other 
words, it is now a pulp of plumbago, absolutely 
free from extraneous matter or gritty particles. 

2. Miaing.—The amalgam, which is added 
during this process, consists of antimony and 
other fasible metals. The object of this is to 
give additional cohesion to the mass, and greater 
capacity of standing a point. Such a method 
of hardening plumbago, was for long a desidera- 
tum; and it is, we could see, the ouly part of 
the process which the manufacturers affect to 
keep a secret. There is great variety in the 
colour of different qualities of black lead ; and 
it has been alleged that by a judicious mixture 
of these alone almost any shade of black may be 





lead pencil manufacture of England, is concen- 
trated in Keswick. 

Although more than 100 years had elapsed 
since the mineral, which we term graphite, had 


been wrought in the Cumberland mountains and | 


had been applied to the purpose of making pen- 


cils, we are not to suppose for a moment that | 


this curious manufacture reached its present | 
high state of perfection all at once. Up to} 
a period within the last forty years, the few | 
pencils in use were produced by hand labour, and | 
were sold at a price of 1s. and 1s. 6d. each! a sum 
for which it is now possible to purchase a gross, 
or twelve dozen, of certain qualities. ‘These 
hand-made pencils consisted exclusively of the 
kind which are still manufactured here, and are 
known in the trade as “ pure Borrowdale lead.” 
Some of our older readers will also remem- 
ber the cylindrical sticks of solid plumbago 
which were much in vogue with schoolboys, 





** In our hot youth, when George the Fourth was king,” | 


and which resembled nothing so much as the 
cylindrical slate-pencil of modern days, all the 
more that they were often encased in a com-| 
mon reed. This was obviously a prodigions 
waste of matter, inasmuch as the point of the | 
pencil being only required for all practical pur- 
poses, the surrounding cylinder had to be pared 
away. ‘lhe first great step, therefore, in the 
economical history ot the pencil was the utilisa- 
tion of this waste matter by substituting for it 
an exterior cylinder of cedar or other suitable 
timber. Like ail great economical appliances, this 
was also attended with collateral benefits. For 
not only does the cheap timber replace the valuable 
mineral, and therefore make the pencil cheaper, 
but it makes it stronger, by the law of trussed 
beams, and it makes it cleaner, on the principle | 
that cedar does not soil the hands. We have no 
meas of discovering who was the author of this 
invention, or whether, like most great inventions, | 
it had several authors. But this simple idea has 
been productive of much fine gold in England in 
our time, particularly in Keswick, as we shall 
proceed to show. 

There are now altogether five pencil-mills at 
work in Keswick. The old-established firm of 
Banks & Co., which is still the largest, has 
recently passed into the hands of Mr. Gibson, of 
the Cumberland Pacquet. Next in importance is 
the Greta Bridge, Mull, which gives, we believe, 
the greatest facilities for inspection. It is the pro- 
perty of Mr. Robert Wilson, who, we believe, was 
a principal shareholder in the Wad mine, and 
to whom we confess our obligation for the infor- 
mation we bave been able to supply. As far as 
we could discover there is little or no jealousy 
between the Keswick pencil-makers. They are 
something like the Sheffield file-makers, or the 
Aberdeen comb-workers— at peace with each 
other : arising from the fact probably that there 
is plenty of room for them all in the market, 
which is of the largest, we must own, since it 
consists of the civilized world. 





| pencil then consists in— 


| jected). 


which the figures represent the order of the| procured. But an inferior black may also be 
| processes. The manufacture of a black-lead | obtained either by the use of sulphur itself, or 
by sulphuret of antimony. These were points, 
1. Cutting the cedar logs to the proper} however, upon which we did not press for infor- 
lengths. mation. 

2. Cutting these lengths into thin planks. 3. Baking.—This finely ground pulp is then 
8. Dividing those planks into strips—oblong | dried, and put into a massive crucible, which is 
on section—and of the length of three or four; transferred to a furnace, and heated to a white 
pencils. heat nearly. The object of this is to restore, as 
4. Simultaneously with 3. Cutting the groove! far as we could understand, that molecular 
for reception of the lead. cohesion which the process of grinding had 
5. Preparing the lead. | destroyed ; and to bring about a more intimate 
(a.) Simple. Cutting parallelopipeds of union of the particles of amalgamated matter. 
lead from mineral. |The chemical reaction, however, here must be 

(b.) Complex. Mixing, crushing, grinding, | very obscure. 
solidifying under pressure, baking,| 5. Pressing.—After coming out from the 
and cutting of lead from block. crucible the mass of black lead is subjected to 
(c.) Inferior miatures. an enormous pressure by means of a hydraulic 
6. Selecting or sorting of wood (knots re- press. It may appear a very simple process to 
| press the powdered, or rather pulpy, graphite 
7. Selecting or sorting of lead (for uniformity into hard blocks; but it is found very difficult in 
of colour and hardness). | practice, so much so as almost to prevent the 
8. Fitting lead into grooves of wood (shut-| employment of this method, which has led to 








ting). |immense improvement in pencil making. It 
9. Glueing on outside piece over lead (fasten- | was found at first that the difficulty of pressing 
ing). |out the contained air was so great that the 


10. Rounding the lengths of cedar (gouging). | presses were broken under the weight required. 
1l. Polishing surfaces. | Pressure in a vacuum was then tried, but the 
12. Varnishing (when necessary). | difficulty of applying it was found almost insur- 
13. Cutting ends clean. | mountable, and it was certainly unprofitable. The 
14. Stamping maker’s name. late Mr. Brockedon, a London manufacturer, who 
15. Gilding ditto (over varnish only). | was famous for his pencils, is said to have sur- 


It will of course be impossible within our | mounted the difficulty by a process of com- 


‘limits to discuss these processes in their order ;' pressing the black lead into blocks two or three 


but indeed that is unnecessary. We shall just| inches square, with only moderate pressure. 
take a glance at the most important circum-| These blocks are then coated over with paper 
stances, beginning with the timber that is/ well glued, so that, when dry, the covering is 
used. |air-tight. A small hole is now made through 

For every black-lead pencil, except the large| this coating on one side, and several of these 
and coarse pencils used by artisans, in which | cubes of black lead are put under the receiver of 


‘case yellow pine is substituted, the timber! an air-pump, and the air being exhausted com- 


covering usually employed is formed of Florida| pletely from them, the orifice in each is closed by 
or South American Cedar. The logs of this} an adhesive wafer, which prevents the return of 
timber, which are stored in Keswick after their| the air when they are taken out of the receiver. 
voyage, amount to a considerable quantity of | They are next placed under the hydraulic press, 
cubic feet in the year. Cutting the logs and! and a well-sustained and regular pressure is 
planks needs no illnstration, but the next pro- | brought to bear upon them for twenty-four 
cess, that of dividing the planks into strips, is} hours, after which they are found to be so com- 
very curious. It consists of cutting the wood | pletely consolidated that, in cutting them, the 
with two circular saws with their planes at right| substance is equal in density to the best 
angles, which perform at the same time the| specimens of unprepared graphite. ; 

double operation of cutting the square pencil} This account of the process of pressing we 





from the block of cedar and grooving it ready to 
receive the lead. By means of this machine, 
the planks are cut into straight square sticks, 
each having a groove on one surface for the re- | 
ception of the lead. The saws turn on the lathe 
at the rate of 2,000 revolutions in a minute ; and 
1,200 pencils can be thus cut out by one man 
in an hour. 

The next step is to fill these grooves with the 
small pieces or parallelopipeds of black lead, 
which really constitute the pencil, or at least 
its most essential part—its heart and soul a} 
poet would say. But we must explain how this | 





take nearly as it stands npon the authority of a 
writer in “‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” But we 
ought to say that it is not in operation in 
Keswick, as far as we could ascertain. These 
blocks—which turn out about 6 x 6 x 3 in. 
—after suffering a pressure of several tons to 
the square inch, are now ready for the last 
process, which is that of— 

6. Cutting the Lead, which is done by means 
of a fine hand-saw, first in the form of thin 
plates about sixteenth of an inch in thickness, 
and then by cutting these plates across to form 
small square sticks one-sixteenth of an inch in 
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section, and usually about three inches long. 
Here we at last arrive at the pencil leads. 

Considerable judgment has now to be exercised 
in selecting leads of an equal degree of hardness 
and of colour; and the same may be said of the 
timber sticks which pass through the hands of a 
sorter, who rejects all .pieces full of knots or 
other irregularities. 

In order to study the process of combination, 
we must next visit the benches at which the lead 
is fitted into the grooves in the strips of cedar. 
The men here at work present a peculiar appear- 
ance. They are dressed in dark blue smocks— 
this being the general costume of the place— 
with loose sleeves fitted tight at the wrist, and 
are sitting at very black shining tables. The 
men’s hands, and the tools with which they are 
engaged, as well as most of the furniture of the 
apartment, look as if they had been freshly 
polished every morning, after the same fashion 
in which the servant-girls polish our grates and 
stoves,—only their faces often exhibit tints 
and streaks of different colours. Even when the 
workmen have knocked off, and have had their 
faces washed, we could not but distinguish them 





from their peculiar swarthiness and greasiness 
Each workman has a number 

of the sticks of cedar in which the grooves have | 
been cut, and a number of slices of lead, just as | 
they appear after the sawing. He then takes | 
° . on © | 

one of the slices, and having seen that it is not | 
too thick to enter the groove—for if this be the | 
case he rubs it down to its proper dimensions on | 


@ rough stone, which lies in front of him—he | 
in a pot of glue, which is kept hot just | 
beside him, and then presses it into the grooves. | 


dips it 


He then gives a scratch to the Jead on a level | 
with the surface of the wood, and breaks it off, | 
so as to leave the groove properly filled. 

In the making of a single pencil two or) 
three slice lengths are required; but however | 
many there may be, each slice is fitted! 
exactly endwise to the other, so as to leave no | 
intervals. Should any of the lead afterwards | 
project above the grooves in the cedar it is| 
scraped off with a knife; this is called shutting. | 
The rods being thus filled are conveyed to the | 
fastener-up. This operation is carried on with | 
surprising dexterity. The workman glues the 
cedar covers or slips over the rods filled with 
lead, and having got a certain number arranged | 
alongside of each other, he fixes them tightly 
together by means of a wedge and framework, 
and then lays them aside to dry. 

The pencil now presents the appearance of an | 
oblong cedar stick, very rough and long, and it is | 
removed downstairs, to be rounded. The “round- ' 
ing-machine,” by which this is accomplished, is | 
very curious. A man takes in each hand one of | 
the long sticks, and places them between the | 
pairs of small wheels, which are situated just far 
encugh apart to admit the pencil. By these 
means they are brought under the action of a 
revolving cutter, which is made so as to act with 
a gouge and a chisel-blade ; and in a moment we | 
see the end of the pencil passing out rounded | 
to anicety. By this simple and efficient machine | 
a man will round from 1,000 to 1,200 dozens of | 
pencils a day. This process being completed, | 
the long sticks are taken to the floor from which | 
they were brought, in order to be finally smoothed | 
with a plane, and polished. We may add here | 
that the sexagon or octagon shape of pencils | 
which are now so fashionable in some quarters, | 
are produced either by the hand-plane, or more | 
speedily and accurately by machinery such as | 
that we have just described. 

We need not stay to describe the process of 
varnishing, nor to express our admiration of 
the highly ingenious machinery by which the 
ultimate processes are effected. The last pro- 
cess to which we will allude is that of stamping 
the maker’s name, which is done almost with 
the speed of lightning, by a curious revolving 
die; and the singular letters and combination of 
letters which represent the quality of the pencil 
are impressed at the same time. These letters 
are H, HH, HHH, B, BB, BBB, HB, FS. H 
signifies hard, repeated twice and thrice it means 
harder, and very hard ; B means black ; HB, hard 
and black; and so on; FS signifies fine stroke. 

The best drawing-pencils, as we have men- 
tioned, are manufactured exclusively from the 
purest lead. We are rather puzzled at the dis- 
tinction which most artists make between 
*plumbago” and “ Cumberland lead.” It must 
be a purely empirical difference, or more pro- 
bably, a trade technicality. The substances are 
identical, and the proper mineralogical term is 
graphite. Should this distinction always hold 





good between an HB and a BB, for example, 


then we should be inclined to suppose that it is 
owing to the alloy or amalgam with which the 
graphite is always more or less mixed in the 
manufacture. In other words, a pure plumbago 
pencil is soft, and a mixed pencil is hard. With 
regard to the quality, we believe that the best 
can only be obtained from the Borrowdale lead. 
Indeed, Borrowdale lead, otherwise Keswick 
pencile, otherwise “crayons d’Angleterre,” are 
held in the highest esteem by artists all over the 
world. When the name of a Keswick maker is 
stamped on a pencil, it may generally be de- 
pended on, which is more than we can say of 
certain well-known names in London. For very 
inferior pencils the worst quality of black lead is 
mixed with black chalk and size, or gum and 
water, and from this paste a pencil is made. 

Great quantities of pencils are now made of 
a@ composition formed of sawdust and small 
pieces of black lead, which being ground to an 
impalpable powder, is mixed with some cohesive 
medium ; for this purpose different substances 
are employed, some of which make a very in- 
ferior pencil; but others being united at a pro- 
per degree of heat, and consolidated by a strong 
pressure, make a pencil to answer for many 
purposes (especially where the writing is in- 
tended to be permanent), almost as well as the 
genuine black lead. 

German pencils of a trashy quality but gaudy 
exterior, at one time threatened to occupy the 
market. But the Keswick people met them on 
their own grounds, and applying colour and 
varnish of equal quality to the sticks, beat them 
hollow by superiority of lead. Indeed, a Ger- 
man pencil, in our opinion, is something like a 
German violin—admirably varnished, and that 
is all. 

Black lead, as well as being employed in the 
form we have been describing, is also.reduced to 
little cylinders, and used in the form of ever-pointed 
pencils. Large quantities of these cylindrical 
leads are now produced at Keswick. This is 
entirely a fancy branch of the business; and as 
for the French artificial pencils, which consist, we 
believe, of finely-prepared clay, mixed in due 
proportion with black lead reduced to powder, 


and with various sorts of coloured earths, by | 


which the variety and hardness of tint are pro- 
duced, these cannot be said to belong to our 
present subject. 


second cause must undoubtedly be ascribed to 
the improvement of the processes of manufacture 
by the introduction of machinery. Upon this 
we need not stay to insist after what we have 
tried to describe. A third cause,—althongh not 
of the same degree of importance,—may possibly 
be found in the increase of communication by 
means of railway with the north of England. 
But the primary cause, let us add, must be 
sought for in those genuine old English qualities 
of pluck and endurance,—the courage in facing 
difficulties, and the skill in surmounting them, 
which characterised the people of Cumberland 
before they discovered plumbago, and which we 
need hardly say still belongs to them after their 
plumbago has been exhausted. It is no light 
praise to say of these Keswick men that they 
have carried their produce into the very front 
ranks of European manufacture ; but this praise 
they assuredly deserve. 

Although not within our present limit, we can- 
not help adding a word as to the good effect the 
trade has exercised on the town of Keswick. 
Above all other towns in England, this little 
market-town is endeared to the people who visit 
i’ ‘rom its picturesque seclusion and its romantic 
b ..aty. <A coal-field in the neighbourhood would 
have ruined it. A cotton manufacture would 
have been absolute perdition. Observe, then, 
the singular correlation—the principle of natural 
selection—which must exist between the town 
and its staple commodity. It has outlived all 
the other trades of the place—even though threat- 
ened itself with extinction. It employs the 
surplus population without demoralising and 
degrading them ; and finally it contrives to exist 
without the aid of the tall chimneys and the 
sulphureous vapours which disfigure the beauty 
and destroy the health of our principal manu- 
facturing towns. 








THE ALKALI WORKS NUISANCE. 


A puptic document of considerable import- 
ance from a sanitary point of view has just been 
printed by order of the House of Commons. We 
refer to the Report of Proceedings under the 
Alkali Act, by the inspector, Dr. Angus Smith, 





of Manchester. Our readers will probably re- 


The first attempt at artificial pencils was that | member that an Act was passed in 1863 to 
of a French gentleman named Conté. We may | compel the proprietors of alkali works to con- 


on the Continent, and have yielded the inventor 
and his family a large fortune. 


| 


| mention that they have always been very popular | dense the hydrochloric acid vapours instead of 


allowing them, as hitherto, to pass into the atmo- 
sphere, to the injury of the health of the snur- 


The number of black lead pencils made in| rounding inhabitants and the destruction of the 


Keswick was computed for us at about 250,000 | vegetation. 


per week, that is about thirteen millions per 
annum. At an average length of seven inches, 


| 


We may state that it is in the 
preliminary operation of making soda-ash from 
common-salt, and which is carried out on an 


this would give us 1,436} miles of black lead| enormous scale in this country, that the hydro- 
and cedar—an original form of statistics, but | chloric acid vapours are given off. The first step 


quite admissible we suppose. 


Some of these| consists in mixing the salt with sulphuric acid, 


pencils are worth 48s. per gross, and some/ by which sulphate of soda is formed, and hydro- 
are sold as low as eighteenpence per gross, a/chloric acid is given off. So far back as 1836, 
sum we have mentioned at which they were sold | Mr. Gossage, of Stoke Prior, near Worcester, and 


for each before the era of machinery. The 
cedar annually consumed amounts to something 
like 12,000 enbic feet, and the yellow pine in 
due proportion. We could not ascertain the 
value of the plumbago that is annually con- 
sumed ; but it is partly the produce of the Bor- 
rowdale mine and partly from Mexico and Peru. 
The number of hands employed, including men, 
girls, and boys, in all, amounts to 200, and their 
highest wages vary from 15s. to 20s. per week. 
The gross sum of wages actually paid amounts 
to about 4,000/. per annum. 

The trade has doubled, or nearly so, within 
the last twenty years; and, strange to say, it 
began to rise just at the very time we might 
have supposed it would begin to fall,—that is, 
when the Borrowdale mine was exhausted, and 
the local supply of the material had stopped. 
But the canses of this economical paradox 
are not far to seek; indeed they lie on the sur- 
face. In the first place, the manufacturers, 
although resident in the neighbourhood of the 
mine, had been accustomed to the mineral being 
supplied from London, and, as the foreign lead 
began to come into the market at about the same 
ratio in which the Borrowdale lead began to 
disappear, they really never felt the loss. From 
Borrowdale to London and back again must have 
cost as much, if not more, in land carriage than 
a shipment of lead from Mexico or the Brazils : 
and what did it matter to the Keswick manu- 
facturers—supposing fair quality—where they 
obtained their supply of raw material. Since 
the cedar must come from Florida, they might 





as well bring the lead at the same time! The 


afterwards of Widnes, in Lancashire, a well 
known proprietor of chemical works, patented a 
method of condensing these vapours, by causing 
them to pass up a tower filled with silicious 
pebbles, fragments of brick, or coke, down which 
a stream of water was allowed to trickle. When 
the water arrived at the bottom, it was found to 
have absorbed the whole, or nearly the whole of 
the gas which it met with in its descent. The 
acid thus obtained is of course of some commer- 
cial value, In spite, however, of the success of 
Mr. Gossage’s invention, and of the reminders 
which were continually administered to the pro- 
prietors of chemical works in the shape of costly 
actions for damage to crops, they continued, 
until the Alkali Act was passed, to vomit thou- 
sands of tons of acid from their chimneys. 

The document now under notice deals with 
the results during 1865, and is the second of its 
kind. It shows a slight but decided improve. 
ment upon the first year. During 1864, the 
condensation of hydrochloric acid gas amounted 
to 98°72 per cent. over the kingdom, being equal 
to an escape of 1:28 per cent. In 1865, the 
average condensation was 99°1111, the average 
escape being 0°8889. Allowing 0-2 for an error, 
the inspector puts the figures at 989111 and 
10889. Stated in this way, the escape appears 
perfectly insignificant ; but when we remember 
that no less than 315,000 tons of salt are decom- 
posed yearly, we shall not be surprised to learn 
that, even now, five tons of dry acid (equal to 
about three times that weight of acid as usually 
sold) pass off into the atmosphere. These facts 
are of some interest in connexion with the decay 
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of stone, but, as Dr. Smith has formerly shown, 
the rain water of all large coal-burning towns is 
very acid, about a thousand tons of vitriol being 
showered down on Manchester yearly. We had 
occasion to refer to his experiments a short time 
back in an article on the decay of stone.* The 
details will be found in the Report of the 
British Association for 1851. 

The Alkali Act provides that in case 95 per 
cent., at least, of the hydrochloric acid gas be 
not condensed, the owner of the works shall be 
liable to a penalty of 501. for the first offence, 
and 1001. for each succeeding infraction of the 
law. Although the escape has, in one or two 
cases, exveeded the permitted amount, the 
inspector wisely decided to take no action in the 
matter, as he was convinced that there was no 
intention to trangress, and that every effort was 
being made to bring the condensation up to the 
required standard. The Act has had one effect 
which was hardly anticipated by the mann- 
facturers—the inspector has actually become a 
witness for the defence in cases of actions for 
damages brought by occupiers of land in the 
vicinity against the owners of alkali works. This 
has occurred in two cases, in both of which the 
plaintiff failed to obtain a verdict, mainly in 
consequence of the evidence of the inspector as 
to the perfection of the condensing apparatus. 


another large company at the time, “and was 
told the same story, that they did not wish to 
introduce anything new into the copper process.” 
Within the last year or two, however, the subject 
has been revived by Messrs. Vivian, and, we 
believe, with some success. A patent was taken 
out in 1863, by Moritz Gerstenhéfer, for an im- 
proved furnace for roasting ores, which the 
inventor states has been used with much success 
at the Royal Saxon Sulphuric Acid Works. 
This patent was purchased, last year, by Messrs. 
Vivian, for 4,0001. and we understand that it has 
been very successful, a large quantity of sulphuric 
acid being now manufactured from the otherwise 
wasted sulphur vapours. The acid thus obtained 
unfortunately contains a large quantity of 
arsenic, which it is very difficult to remove 
profitably. There is, indeed, a large local 
demand for oil of vitriol, by the manufacturers 


impurity would be too great to allow of acid 
obtained from copper ores being used for such 
purpose. It admits, however of being employed 
for the manufacture of manure, and we believe 
that Messrs. Vivian are now erecting premises 
with this or a similar object in view. 
In spite of all the evidence to the contrary, 
there are persons who believe, or who profess to 
believe, that copper smoke is not injurious. Dr. 





which she has won such honours; and that in 
her capital the local questions of improvement 
and embellishment are still thought of. If, in 
this respect, delays have been caused by great 
events, and means necessarily withheld for a 
period, none need be surprised; the fact reported 
(though not officially) being, that the accom- 
plishment of all projects for enlarging this city 
is now suspended; that, at least, as far as 
authorities are responsible, nothing is to go on 
till present obstacles have been removed. 
The merely negative undertaking of what is to 
demolish, not create, indeed continues: the old 
walls along the northern side are fast disappear- 
ing, leaving the open prospect of villa-studded 
slopes, woods, gardens, and mountain scenery 
beyond ; and the long line, now overstrewn with 
débris, enormous masses of rubble-work, &c., is 
destined eventually to become a pleasant boule- 


of tin plate, but it is probable that the amount of| vard, shaded by avenues, and no doubt one of 


the most attractive rendezvous for citizens on 
fine evenings. In a few days we are to see erect 
in the Loggia of Orcagna, where the requisite 
basement has been thrown up, the much-admired 
colossal group by Fedi, I/ Ratto di Polissina, 
or “Pyrrhus and Polyxena,”’ and another 
sculpture by the same artist, now become 
public property, thanks to the Prince di 
Carignano, who ordered it for himself some 





On the whole the Act has been more success- | Percy, in his Metallurgy, quotes a Dr. Thomas years ago, but has lately presented it to this 


fal than was anticipated, and we have got rid of | Williams, who published a report on the subject | city’s magistrates, is the statue of “Tuscan 
one great nuisance. The system of condensa- in 1848, in which he attempts to show that the | Civilization:” a female attended by a little 
tion was in use in some works before the pass- | smoke is almost harmless. Against these views | winged genius, with an oaken wreath and 
ing of the Act, so that it isnot easy to say what | we may place the opinion of the men who are | wings on her head; another wreath as well as a 
quantity of hydrochloric acid was allowed to | most interested in the question—the smelters lyre in one hand, and in the other hand a stylus 
escape. We shall, however, be on the safe side | themselves. Those who are acquainted with | with which she has been writing on a scroll 
if we assume that, of the 495 tons of acid which Swansea and the neighbourhood, will, we think, | pendent over her lyre, this twofold historic 


is now condensed every day, at least one half not need much in the way of argument. 
was formerly sent up the chimney-shaft. The! The new Sanitary Act contains the following 
Act, then, has prevented the daily pollution of additions to “ nuisances,” as defined under the 
the atmosphere with, say, 250 tons ofa poisonous Nuisances Removal Acts :—“ Any factory, work- 
gas. Unfortunately, the law only will continue shop,or workplace, notalready underthe operation 
in force until the Ist of’ July, 1868, the duration of any general Act for the regulation of factories 
being limited by a special clause in the Act. It | or bakehouses, not kept in a cleanly state, or not 
is to be hoped, however, that it will be renewed. | ventilated in such a manner as to render harm- 
Before quitting the subject, we desire to say a | less, as far as practicable, any gases, vapours, 
few words upon another manufacturing nuisance dust, or other impurities generated in the course 
of gigantic proportions. The Alkali Act refers|of the work carried on therein, that are a 
solely to works “for the manufacture of alkali, | nuisance injurious to health... . . any fire- 
sulphate of soda, or sulphate of potash, in which place or furnace which does not, as far as prac- 
muriatic acid gas is evolved.” We beg to sug- | ticable, consume the smoke arising from the 
gest that the Legislature should take copper- combustible used in such fireplace or furnace, 
smelting works in hand next, and put a stop to| and is used, within the district of a nuisance 
the clouds of “ copper smoke” which have con- | authority, for working engines by steam, or in 
verted the country round Swansea into a desert. | any mill, factory, dyehouse, brewery, bakehouse, 
Leplay, who wrote a valuable memoir on the! or gas-work, or in any manufactory or trade 
copper-smelting processes of South Wales in| process whatsoever.” Mr. Cowan, the member 
1848, calculated that 200,000 tons of ore were | for Newcastle, proposed to insert after “ work- 
annually smelted in that district, 46,000 tons of place” the words, “not being a smelting- 
sulphur being volatilized. The sulphur, com- house.” The amendment was negatived, Mr. 
bining with an equal weight of atmospheric Bruce, who assisted to draw up the bill, stating 
oxygen forms sulphurous acid, so that in round that it was never the intention of the Govern- 
numbers "100,000 tons of that compound were | ment to interfere with copper-smelting works. 
annually allowed to pass into the atmosphere.| When it was shown that any effectual means 


|record,— Contegno del Popolo Fiorentino 27 
| Aprile, 1859 (date of the deposition and flight 
of the last Grand Duke); 15 Marzo, 1860, Voti 
iper UUnione alla Monarchia Costituzionale, 
366,571 (act of annexation to the Italian king- 
dom by universal suffrage with that immense 
| majority). As to conception, this figure is ac- 
‘cordant with the ideal and abstract nature of 
its subject, full and matronly in form, the counte- 
nance fine in type and serenely serious, the 
greater part in the nude, and, what drapery there 
is, very well treated. The municipal council, 
| after voting thanks in proper form to the royal 
| donor, ordered that competent persons should be 
appointed to decide as to the choice of a suitable 
locale for this statue—one of Fedi’s happiest. 
Dupré has not yet begun the Cavour monu- 
ment,—at least in any form visitors are 
allowed to see; and among his newest finished 
|works the only one not noticed by us is 
|a statuette of Giotto as a young man, so far 
| superior to his old Giotto in the series under the 
Uffizi porticoes, that we may regret, both for the 
| artist’s and the public’s sake, that the former 
cannot be raised to the place of the latter, pre- 
|supposing, of course, its enlargement to the 
}same size. Among the drawings by Italian 


The value of the sulphur thus wasted was esti- | existed for the suppression of the noxious vapours masters in the corridor lately added to the 
mated by him at 200,000l. per annum. So far from such works, it would be time enough to Uffizi, we notice several with the indication, 
as we are aware, the copper trade of South | legislate upon the subject. The Bill also con-| “From the collection of Santarelli,” the well- 
Wales has not diminished since Leplay wrote, | tains a saving clause, which provides that the | known Florentine sculptor, who, at his own cost, 


and Swansea imported last year, of foreign ore| magistrate may dismiss a summons if he be| 


and regulus alone, the enormous quantity of satisfied that “such fireplace or furnace is con- 
78,656 tons. | structed in such’manner as to consume, as far as 
It must, however, be admitted, that the! practicable, having regard to the nature of the 
smelters have made several attempts to get rid | manufacture or trade, all smoke arising there- 
of the nuisance. About forty or fifty years ago,| from.” Taking into consideration the careful 
Messrs. Vivian, the proprietors of the Hafod| wording of the Bill, it would be difficult to 
Works, expended about 6,0001. in this manner, but make it include copper smoke, which is, after 
they were not successful. Mr. Greenfell, in 1848, | all, not “ smoke,” in the ordinary acceptation of 
spent about 2,000/. in the erection of condensing | the word. ye ; 
apparatus, which he placed under the direction of | In conclusion, if Messrs. Vivian’s experiments 
Schafhiutl, a distinguished German chemist, | have been as successful as we have been led to 
now professor at Munich.t This, too, appears | believe, there seems no reason why the Legisla- 
to have been a failure. A few years ago, Mr.| ture should not step in and compel other copper 
Bell took out a patent for the purpose of utilizing | smelters to adopt a similar process. Not only 
copper smoke, which he showed to Mr. John| will a large saving of valuable material be 
Williams, then head of a large copper-smelting | effected, but the health of the district will be 
firm at Swansea. He raised no practical objec- | improved, and the earth will again bring forth 
tion to the process, but “concluded by saying | her increase. 
that the copper-smelters’ business was so profit- _ 
able that they did not want any improvement in 
the trade, and as to the nuisance, they must do 
the best they could with it.” He also applied to 





ITALIAN NOTES. 


Lire in Florence is now so full of excitements, 

: a danny Nor we: tlh u blished so varied by picturesque demonstrations and 
rofessor Schafhiéutl has recently published a paper | _.- : * . 

in the “Journal of the Munich Polytechnic Institution,” signs of generous ee eee that it aaa 

describing his endeavours to introduce puddling ma-| natural that all should be orgotten, save wha 

chinery, which has ag = spoken of Pag hegre — 48 connects itself in some way with the absorbing 

@ new invention. So far back as 1836, he took out a}; ion’s destinies. Yet 
atent for a machine of this kind, which was tried at the interests orton ie aeots 7 +6 of oneal 
ividale Iron Works, near Dudley, then belonging to | we are satis in being able to report of p 

Mr. N. H. Solly, and with » considerable amount of| given that Italy, whatever the effervescence and 

success, Professor wir an yout | oa . Messrs. es mee | onward movement of the time, does not forget 

and Lemut’s mechanical puddler is only an imitation o' : . 

part of his machine. J ’ her past, nor intend to renounce the vocation by 








'and by dint of much exertion, procured this 
jinestimable series illustrative of a highest 
| period in this country’s art, and has generously 
| presented the whole to Government (or rather 
|to the nation), with the sole condition that it 
'should have a permanent place in that classic 
/museum. The Belle Arti Academy has published 
its annual competition for Tuscan students. 
| Only those under eighteen years are to compete in 
the school of the nude; those under twenty in 
that of architecture and ornates. The premium 
for all alike is to consist of a pension at 30 francs 
per month for three years. 

Though the public works for the enlargement 
of the city are suspended, two great buildings that 
possess a certain claim to that character are still 
in course of completion; the one the Royal 
Stables, with immense front, rising beyond the 
walls at the side of the Roboli Gardens, and 
to have communication with them by private 
gateway ; the other the Corsi Palace, or rather 
its fagade, rebuilt, at the cost of 500,000 francs, 
after demolition of the former because of its 
very inconvenient projection into the line of a 
much-frequented street,—the latter, indeed, an 
imposing example of the modern palatial style. 

Almost the last measure of the Parliament, on 
the eve of the great struggle, was that which 
condemned the monastic system for ever, and 
without exception ; and on the 11th of July was 
published the decree to that effect, with the 
signature of the Royal Lieutenant, at the head of 
the Government during the absence of the King. 
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The first article is as follows: — “ Religious 
orders, corporations, and congregations, regular 
or secular, as also conservatories and asylums, 
which impart the community-life, and have the 
ecclesiastical character, are no longer recognised 
in the State; the houses and establishments per- 
taining to such orders, corporations, &c., are sup- 
pressed.” Then follow the terms of the provision 
made for individuals to be thus ejected from clois- 
ters. All the staple property of the suppressed 
orders devolves to the State; but places of wor- 
ship, together with all works of art, vestments, 
and sacred furniture contained in them, will be 
left intact, to be applied to the same uses as for- 
merly. Books, MSS., scientific documents, 
archives, all objects valuable for artistic or anti- 
quarian character, found in the monastic build- 
ings, and not pertaining to their churches, will 
be transferred to the public libraries or museums 
in their several provinces by decree of the Minis- 
try of Worship in accord with that of Public 
Instruction. One article that particularly refers 


river sand, 3 parts; earthy and ferruginous 
sand from Vesinet, 1 part; slacked lime, in 
powder, from Argenteuil, 1 pert ; heavy cement 
(ciment lowrde), from Paris, 4} part; cement 
forming 1-2lst part of the whole. 





hardening of hydraulic cements is not due to the 
hydration of the silicate of lime, or that of the 
double silicate of alumina and lime; these saltg 
do not form any combination with the water; 
that the setting of hydraulic cement is the re. 


Another advantage arising from the suppres- | sult of two different chemical actions; 1. the 


sion of water, the energetic trituration, and the 
forced aggregation of the particles of lime, in 
these concretes, is, that a slight difference in 
quality of the lime effects but little the result 
obtaingd ; therefore the nearest hydraulic lime 
at hand will serve the p ; whereas, in 
other concretes, the best lime must be obtained, 
in order to secure a good mortar. In fact, 
M. Coignet presented to the Society of Civil 
Engineers in Paris specimens, capable of re- 
ceiving a high polish, composed of the worst 
description of lime, even ordinary quick-lime, 
bad and marly sands, fine sea sand in impalpable 
powder unfit for common mortar. 

With regard to the fact that, in masonry, 
mortars and concretes, when well made, are 





to the more renowned establishments as to 
whose fate interest may be felt, and has lately | 
been expressed, in distant countries, is as fol- | 
lows: “ The Government will make provision for | 
the preservation, with their premises, libraries, | 
archives, objects of art, scientific and all similar | 
instruments of the edifices of the Monte Cassino | 
Abbey, of La Cavas,* of San Martino della) 
Scala,t of Monreale, and the Certosa, near 
Pavia; also of other similar ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments distinguished for monumental im- 
portance or for any aggregate of artistic and 
literary treasures.” For the rest, the vacated 
buildings will be conceded to the magistracies of 
the provinces they are placed in, if demand be 
made before the end of a year, to be appro- 
priated as public schools, hospitals, poor-houses, 
infant asylums, or for other purposes of benefi- 
cence and utility; those premises already des- 
tined for the care of the infirm or for public 
tuition to be assigned to the several com- 
munes in whose territory they stand. Under 
these regulations, therefore, will the ancient 
system, the institutions, so many of which had 
birth in this island, be swept away through- 
out the Italian kingdom before the last day of 
the year 1866! 





AGGLOMERATED CONCRETES AND 
HYDRAULIC CEMENTS. 

CoicNeT’s agglomerated concrete, of which 
we have before now spoken, consists of a 
proportion of sand, a smaller quantity, perhaps 
a fourth, of lime, and a minimum quantity of 
Portland cement, say 1-l5th, 1-20th, or 1-30th. 
Instead of mixing these ingredients with water, 
so as to form a mortar of ordinary consistency, 
a very small quantity only of water is added, 
and the mass is made to undergo a trituration 
of greater or Jess duration by means of special 
apparatus. By this trituration, notwithstanding 
the feeble quantity of water, a pulverulent mass 
is obtained which acquires by a more prolonged 
trituration the consistency of a firm plastic 
paste. It is then ready for the mould, into which 
it is introduced in successive and very thin 
layers, which are submitted to a powerful ram- 
ming process. This operation of compression 
effects such a complete agglomeration, that each 
cubic métre and a half of sand and lime is made 
to occupy the space of only one métre; and the} 
lime, whose particles are thus mechanically 


| progressively and continually becoming harder, 


while cements do not acquire an increasing 
induration proportional to the energy of their 
original hardening or setting;—this may be 
explained by considering that cements contain 
very little free lime or oxide of calcium, being 
almost entirely composed of silicates formed by 
torrification at a high degree of temperature. 
Now, as pure lime has the property of absorbing, 


| hydration of the aluminates of lime; 2. the re. 
action of the hydrate of lime upon the silicate of 
| lime, and upon the silicate of alumina and lime, 
‘ which act in this case as pozzolana. The calcina- 
tion of an argillaceous limestone cannot yield a 
good cement except when the proportions of 
argil and lime are such that these can be formed, 
In the first place, an aluminate of lime repre. 
sented by one of these formul#,—Al*O0*, CaO; 
Al?0?, 2CaO; Al*O*, 3CaO: in the second 
| place a simple or multiple silicate of lime, repre- 
| sented approximately by one of these formuls,— 
Si0®?, 2CaO; SiO*, 3CaO; and in the third 
place, pure lime capable of acting on the pre- 
ceding pozzolanic silicates. 

In the course of the memoir, M. Fremy states 
that when aluminates of lime represented by 
Al*0*,CaO; Al?0*,2 CaO; Al?0*, 3 CaO are re- 
duced to a fine powder, and slightly wetted, they 
solidify almost instantaneously, and produce 
hydrates which acquire in water a considerable 
degree of hardness. They have, moreover, the 
property of agglomerating inert substances, such 
as quartz, sand, &. 

M. Fremy mixed aluminate Al*0*, 2 CaO, with 





in order to pass into the state of carbonate, a | 


quantity, nearly equal in weight to its own, of | 


50, 60, and even 80 per cent. of sand, and ob- 
tained a pulverulent mass which in water 


carbonic acid, it is plain that the more perfect a | acquired the hardness and solidity of the best 
cement is—its perfection eonsisting in having stone. The interest attached to these mixtures 
but a trace of free lime—the less it will have the | of aluminates of lime and silicious substances is 
power of absorbing carbonic acid gas ; whilst on | the more important in a practical point of view 


the other hand the more a mortar contains of | 


| when we consider that blocks are required to be 


free lime, the more powerful and energetic will produced capable of resisting atmospheric in- 


be the absorption, and the more the weight will 


fluences and the powerful effects of sea water. 


be increased—that is to say, a cubic métre of M. Fremy considers that the solution of the 


mortar containing 400 Ib. to 600 Ib. of free 


problem of constructions resisting the ravages 


lime can absorb nearly 400 Ib. to 600 lb. of | of the sea, lies probably in the employment of 


carbonic acid, while a cement will absorb little 
or none. 

This action of the carbonic acid of the air has | 
a more striking effect upon agglomerated 
mortars and concretes than upon ordinary ones. | 
In fact, it is easily understood that if to a com- | 
pressed concrete like Coignet’s, so dense that a, 
cubic métre contains 15 hectolitres of ingredients, 
with the particles so intimately blended by 
trituration, we add a new substance, carbonic 
acid, of equal weight with that of the pure lime, 
the increase of density of the whole mass will be | 
enormous. ‘lhus, the bétons agglomerated com- 
posed of 5 parts of lime in powder, weighing 
55 kilogrammes the hectolitre, and 4 part or 
1-12th of cement, yield in a few days an artificial | 
stone resisting more than 20 kilogrammes of 
crushing force per square centimetre, while sub- 
stances, composed of 1 part of the best cement 
and 2 parts of sand, cannot withstand 10 kilo- 
grammes of the same applied force. For lime | 
mortars or concretes to harden into the state of 
artificial stone, it requires much time. 

Among the latest theories put forth by French 
engineers as to the cause of the setting (prise) 
of hydraulic cements, we may mention those | 
laid before the Academy of Sciences in Paris, by | 
M. Fremy last June. Vicat established beyond | 
all doubt that the hydraulicity of a cement is | 
due to a composition formed when limestone is 
calcined in presence of argil. He states that 
this composition is a double silicate of alumina 
and lime, which, in hydrating, causes the setting 
of hydrauliccements. MM. Rivot and Chatonay, 


concretes which are formed nearly wholly of 
silicious substances united together by a feeble 
proportion of aluminate of lime. On this point 
M. Fremy cites the excellent indications given 
by M. Coignet on the subject of agglomeration 
of cements, saying that he has himself borne 
witness to their importance and correctness. 

Portland cements, according to M. Fremy, 
have no good quality unless they are produced 
at a very high temperature. The aluminates of 
lime have this character, also of not being able 
to solidify under water unless they have been 
exposed to an intense heat; thus they seem to 
be the principal agent in hydraulic cements of 
rapid setting. 

Perhaps the inferiority of some of the Port- 
land cements of commerce may be traced to 
want of sufficient intensity of heat in burning. 
M. Fremy made the aluminates of lime, for his 
experiments, with a blast furnace. 








ARTERIAL DRAINAGE. 


Tue two great questions of the day un- 
doubtedly are, our water supplies and our means 
of drainage. 

Touching the first, the only serious problem 
requiring solution appears to be the one of 
expense; for although the engineering diffi- 
culties in some cases are many and great, they 
are by no means insurmountable. The necessary 
supplies can invariably be obtained, where 


brought into contact, becomes indurated with | jn their important work on cements, state that limits as to distance are not imposed. The water 
astonishing rapidity and intensity. A few days,| the calcination of an argillaceous limestone pro- question, then, I venture to think, may fairly be 
in some cases hours, suffice for the mass to| duces aluminate of lime, the formula for which considered healthy. The imperative necessity 


acquire the character of hard stone. 

As the work of one day, with this concrete, | 
unites perfectly with that of the preceding, it is | 
plain that a mass of this species of masonry can 
be augmented indefinitely, so that a honse, 
bridge, reservoir, or any other construction, can 
be made to form a monolith. 

The most important building executed in 
agglomerated concrete is the church of Vesinet, 
situated in a park of the same name, near Paris.t 
It is of Gothic style, and the entire masonry 
forms a single block. The division of the naves 
is formed by piers of grouped colonnettes in cast 
iron; these, together with the cast-iron responds 
against the lateral walls, support the weight of 
the roof, which is of wrought iron. The con- 
crete of which the walling is composed contains : 





* Otherwiee La Trinita, between Naples and Salerno. 
+ Neat Palermo. 

wae notice of this church, see Builder of November 
a 


represented by 8i0*,CaO; these two salts, in 
contact with water, produce the two hydrates, 


A103, 3 CaO, 6 HO, 
Si0*, 3 CaO, 6 HO, 


which become the cause of the hardening in 
question. 

In both these two theories the hydraulicity of 
the cements is ascribed to a simple action of 
hydration, like the setting of plaster of Paris ; 
buat by M. Fremy another cause is assigned. 
This learned savant made extensive experimental 
researches on the properties and mutual action 
of four substances which, according to Vicat, 
Rivot, and Chatonay, constitute hydraulic 
cements. 1. silicate of lime; 2. silicate of 
alumina and lime; 3. aluminate of lime; 4. 
caustic lime, or oxide of calcium. The experi- 
ments are detailed in the memoir, which con- 





cludes with the following statement :—That the 


lis Ai?O%, 3 CaO, and also a silicate of lime, in all places of a copious and pure supply is 


rapidly over-riding all other considerations. 

Not so with the sewerage question. That it 
has not yet sufficiently impressed itself upon the 
people at large, and even our professional men, 
as a stern necessity, may be inferred, I think, 
from the fact, that when any extensive and 
consequently costly scheme of drainage is pro- 
posed, a half apology is invariably implied, in 
the suggestions so often made, for the utiliza- 
tion of the sewage. 

Here, I think, lurks a great error; and I can- 
not but earnestly wish that the press, and all our 
engineers, would exercise their skill and in- 
fluence in pointing out the necessity merely, 
leaving the pecuniary part of the question to 
take care of itself. In all cases let us have the 
best scheme, irrespective of cost. 

All who take an interest in this great question 
must have felt gratified when perusing, in your 
last week’s issue, the paragraph entitied, “ The 
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Don Valley Drainage.” The proposition is com- 
prehensive, and so replete with sound engineer- 
ing and good sense, that sooner or later it must 
be carried out. I believe it is the first occasion 
upon which a well-defined scheme, combining 
the drainage of more than one town, has ever 
been proposed. 

The valley of the Don, however, it appears 
to me, is not the only one, by scores, where 
a similar scheme could, and should; be carried 
out. The valley of the Trent I believe to 
be well adapted for such a proposition; and 
the necessity for the realisation of such will 
sooner or later force itself upon public atten- 
tion. 

All who are acquainted with the geography of 
our little island know, that the river Trent has 
its source,yat the foot of a hill in Cheshire, 
called “‘ Mow Cop,” a few miles to the north- 
east of the Staffordshire potteries, and that 
it flows through the populous town of Stoke, 
to which converges the whole of the drainage of 
the pottery towns; from thence, passing to the 
east of Trentham Hall (formerly it ran through 
the Pool), it flows onward in a rapidly increasing 


tilizing power of these waters, where it might be 
considered advisable to render them available. 

To those who know the valley of the Trent 
as well as I do, the scheme I propose will at 
once commend itself, as feasible and free from 
engineering difficulties. 

The cost would be mainly incurred in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of each town; deducting, 
however, the cost of pumping power, or settling 
tanks, and deodorising works, necessary in all 
isolated cases. Iam confidently inclined to think 
that the scheme I propose would but little ex- 
ceed in cost the aggregate of works contemplated 
for the towns | have mentioned, should they be 
executed independently of each other. 

Were it advisable to point out, and make 
& prominent feature of, the application of 
the sewage, I can confidently affirm that few 
valleys offer greater facilities and advantages 
than the valley of the Trent. The soil through- 
out would profit by the sewage, and in some 





places peculiarly so. At intervals occur large 
areas and stretches of land containing many | 
thousand acres each of gravel and sand-drift, 





‘thinly covered with mould. For such districts | 


volume, past the small and not over-cleanly | sewage could be applied without stint, and | 
town of Stone, and, of course, receiving all the | would be accepted and paid for as a great boon. | 


sewage the inhabitants do not elect to keep | 
under their noses. We next find it at Rugeley, | 
having previously received the waters of the | 
Sow and the Penk, and into which flows the | 
sewage of Stafford and Penkridge; it then flows 
onward to the great beer-mart, Burton, having | 
previously absorbed the waters of the Tame, into | 
which the refuse of Tamworth is discharged, 
and which, some time ago, was attempted to be | 
made the channel for carrying off a portion of 
the drainage of Birmingham. Leaving Derby a | 
few miles to the north, it then receives, at a 

place called Sawley, the waters of the Derwent, | 
into which falls the sewage of Buxton, Matlock, | 
Matlock Bath, Belper, Duffield, and Derby. 

About one mile south-east of the Trent Station | 
on the Midiand Railway it is joined by the Soar, 
the receptacle for the sewage of Leicester (deo- | 
dorized at an annua! loss), Barrow, of hydraulic 
lime notoriety, Loughborough, and the extensive 
village of Kegworth. About one mile to the 
east of the said Trent Station it receives the | 
Erewash, which carries off the drainage of a large | 
and populous valley, containing the manufac- | 
turing towns and villages of Long Eaton, Toton, | 
Sandiacre, Ilkeston, and Codnor Park, where are | 
the celebrated Butterley ironworks. Our river | 
next passes about one mile to the east of Not- | 
tingham, receiving, of course, the whole of its | 
sewage, together with that of the valley of the | 
Leen,—a valley as extensive and as densely | 
populated as that of the Erewash. | 

From Nottingham the Trent flows to Newark, | 
having been augmented by the Greet,—the outlet | 
for the drainage of the pretty little ecclesiastical | 
town of Southwell, immortalized by its minster. 
After leaving Newark, it receives (with the ex- 
ception of the Idle from Retford) no stream con- 
taining sewage contributions until it reaches 
Gainsborough: and here, becoming broad, deep, 
and tidal, I will leave it. 

Turning back, I should wish to point out, that 
from Newark to Lincoln, and from thence to 
Boston, there exists one almost dead level, of ex- 
ceedingly light, sandy (and in some places, peaty) 
soil; with absorbing powers almost unlimited, 
and without one stream of water, excepting those 
of an artificial nature, for drainage purposes. 
This area is exceedingly favourable for a scheme 
of drainage, particularly as to its levels; for, 
whilst the Trent flows with a rapid current 
down to Torksey, there exist but a few feet of 
fall between Lincoln and Torksey. From 
Lincoln to Boston there is, I believe, a fall of 
18 ft. 

My scheme, in a few words, is to make one 
grand arterial drain or sewer, into which all the 
towns and valleys I have enumerated shall dis- 
charge their refuse. 

In the vicinity of each town and village I 
would make it a covered drain; but in all other 
places an open one. Through its entire length, 
however, I would have it smoothly and sub- 
stantially paved with terro-metallic blue brick, 
of the best quality. At suitable intervals, and 
as the districts rendered it desirable, I would 
provide flood-gates, and means for carting away 
the sediment. The details would, of course, be 
worked out upon exact engineering data. 

Once in the valley of the Trent, there would 
be no lack of flushing power. Each spring and 
autumn, in their recurring courses, bring floods ; 
and these would do the necessary work, and 
whilst cleaning the great artery add to the fer- 


} 
| 








So porous are these gravel and sand beds or 
drifts, that although immediately bordering the | 
Trent, they are often in dry weather burnt up | 
and comparatively valueless. 
The wants of the tract of land lying between 
Newark and Lincoln I have previously alluded to. 
To those who object to my scheme as vision- 
ary and Uwpian, I would put the question, show 
us a way out of our difficulties? Birmingham, 
Nottingham, and Lincoln are already in a fix. 
We cannot continue to discharge our refuse into 
the Trent; that will not be tolerated much 
longer. The supply of water at Nottingham 
drawn from the Trent, at the Trent Bridge, has 
been this week unanimously condemned as im- 
pure and dangerous, and this in a great measure 
from sewage discharged into the Trent a little 
above what is known as the “ Wilford Boat.” | 
Besides, the thing is monstrous, and a gigantic | 
commercial blunder, to throw away so much 
valuable manure. 
The difficulty is an increasing one, and over- 
whelmingly alarming to all thinking minds: 
already the population of the midland towns I | 
have alluded to approaches very nearly to one) 
million of souls, and undoubtedly will in a short | 
time exceed those figures. 
I will here leave my proposition, commending | 
it to the consideration of all those who, like | 
myself, are impressed with the unsatisfactory | 
position of the drainage question, and who 
esteem human life of more value than gain. 
Ignorant and selfish men, no doubt, will laugh 
and sneer, deriding my idea, and, shrugging their 
shoulders, congratulate themselves that they are | 


| not likely to be called upon to pay towards such | 


ascheme. To such (viewing it as a life question) | 
I venture in conclusion to suggest, that our | 
gracious Lord and Master has unmistakably | 
manifested His estimation of the value of 
humanity over all earthly things; and delayed 
as the serious consideration of this great ques- 
tion may be by the many, the time will come 
when human beings and human life will be 
esteemed of more value than silver or gold. 
FREDERICK BAKEWELL. 








MEETINGS OF COUNTY ARCH OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Tur Kent Archwological Society held their 
annual meeting at Ashford. The proceedings com- 
menced by a meeting in the Corn Exchange, under 
the presidency of Marquis Camden, K.G., who 
has since suddenly died. The Rev. J. P. Alcock, 
vicar of Ashford, commenced the proceedings 
by addressing a few words of welcome to the 
president, and the other members prevent. The 
report of the council was then read and adopted. 
The party afterwards proceeded to the church, 
of which a description and history were read by 
the Rev. A. J. Pearman. 

The college was next visited, and Mr. Pear- 
man also gave a short history of that building. 
An excursion was then made to Godinton, the 
ancient seat of the Toke family, and thence 
to the church of Great Chart. The weather un- 
fortunately was unpropitious. 

Dinner was partaken of in the old Corn Ex- 
change. At the conclusion, the company 
adjourned to the new Corn Exchange, where 


jand other gentlemen. 





temporary museum was exhibited. Sir Walter 


Stirling presided at the evening meeting in the 
new Corn Exchange, at which a paper “ On the 
History and Antiquities of Ashford” was read 
by the Rev. A. J. Pearman. 

The evening concluded with a paper “On the 
Pilgrim path,” which runs through this county, 
read by Mr. T. Thurston. 

The programme for next day comprised an 
excursion by way of Boughton Aluph, visiting 
its church and the old vicarage house, past God- 
mersham Church, to the ancient fortress of 
Chilham Castle, which Mr. Charles Hardy had 
thrown open to the society for inspection. The 
Rev. R. C. Jenkins undertook to conduct the 
society over the remains of the castle. 

On leaving Tremworth House, the company 
visited Olanteigh Towers, and the owner accom- 
panied the visitors over his picture galleries. 

The attendance on both days was very large, 
and facilities were afforded by the South-Eastern 
railway. 

The Surrey Archzological Society’s excursion 
took place on Saturday before last, under the 
presidency of Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., when 
the following places were visited, viz.,—Slyfield 
Stoke D’Abernon church, Cobham church, and 
the King’s House, Byfleet. Leatherhead station 
was the rendezvous, where conveyances awaited 
the members and friends. 

The party partook of a collation at the Cob- 


| ham schools provided for them by the president, 


and there were about 200 guests present. The 
papers read included one on Slyfield, by Mr. C. 
Baily ; on Stoke D’Abernon Church, by the Rev. 
P. Parr Phillips; on Cobham Church, by the 
Rev. E. Loring, vicar of the parish; and on the 
King’s House, Byfleet, by Mr. Buxton. 

The Sussex Archeological Society held their 
annual meeting at Eastbourne; but the weather 
not being favourable, the meeting was an un- 
usually small one. The proposed visit of the 
British Archzeological Association to Hastings, 
no doubt also helped to diminish the attendance. 
The meeting, however, was sufficiently large to 
show the vitality of the society, and the interest 
felt in its proceedings. The party first visited 
the parish church of St. Mary, when Mr. G. F. 


| Chambers pointed out the chief features of 


interest. The supposed Black Friars monastery 
and the ancient parsonage-house were then 
visited, and the Early English crypt beneath the 
Lamb Hotel ; the various points of interest in all 
being explained by Mr. Lower, Mr. Chambers, 
The business meeting 
was afterwards held in the assembly-room at the 
Lamb Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. J. A. 
Hankey, high-sheriff of the county. A long 
paper “On Eastbourne” was partly read by 


| Mr. Sax Bannister; but as it was resolved to 
print it, the remainder was left unread. In the 


afternoon the members and their friends met in 
the Cricket-ground, at a cold repast, in the 
society’s marquee, the high-sheriff presiding, in 
the absence of the Earl of Chichester. 

The Wilts Archzological Society have post- 
poned until next year the general meeting which 
it was intended to hold at Chippenham this 
autumn. In lieu of the general meeting it is 
proposed to hold a conversazione in Devizes, in 
the course of the autumn, for receiving a report, 
electing the officers of the society, and other 
business, which will be followed by the reading 
of papers on divers matters of interest connected 
with the archwology of the county. 








LOANS FOR THE ERECTION OF 
LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. 

Tue rules and regulations with reference to 
loans to be made towards the erection of 
dwellings for the labouring classes, under the 
29th Vict., c. 28, have been printed. The appli- 
cations are to be addressed to the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners through their secretary, 
setting forth the description and nature of the 
company or authority proposing to obtain an 
advance, accompanied by plans of the ground 
and of the proposed buildings, together with an 
estimate of the cost and a statement showing 
the proposed method of raising the difference 
between the loan and the estimate. The appli- 
cant is also required to give an undertaking 
that the houses are bon4 side intended as dwell- 
ings for the labouring classes. “ Parties to whom 
loans may be advanced will be required to enter 
into covenants to repair and insure for user (as 
far as practicable), by persons belonging to the 
labouring classes, and to submit to such by-laws 
as shall be approved by the Commissioners of 
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the Treasury, and to such inspection of the 
dwelling-houses from time to time, both as 
regards repair and conformity to by-laws, as the 
Commissioners of the Treasury may direct.” 

We congratulate the Treasury on the pro- 
duction of a sentence which would, we think, 
baffle the ingenuity even of a candidate for a 
junior appointment in the office. 

Should the plans and security offered appear 
satisfactory to the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners, application is to be made through them 
to the Treasury for the sanction of the proposed 
loan, which will then be given, subject to the 
sufficiency of the title being established for the 
satisfaction of the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners. 

The plans, specifications, and estimates will be 
submitted by the Loan Commissioners to the 
Board of Works, who will decide as to the 
suitability and sufficiency for occupation by 
persons of the labouring classes. All applica- 
tions for instalments of advances are to be made 
to the Public Works Loan Commissioners, giving 
a certificate of the expenditure incurred and of 
the state of the works, which will be subject to 
the inspection of an officer of the Department 
of Works. 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Y 
been wise, would have reported the state of the 
premises. A house might fall down from some 
latent cause. 

Ultimately the jury returned a verdict that 
the deceased persons were suffocated by the fall 
of a house, No. 6, Ely-court, Holborn, on Wednes- 
day, the 15th inst., such fall arising from acci- 
dental causes; but they were of opinion that 
there had been a want of proper precaution on 
the part of Messrs. J. V. Clark & W. Ledger, in 
not replacing the strut which they removed 
sixteen months ago, and which strut was the 
support of the house that had recently fallen in. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Free Library, Birmingham.—By vote of the 
Birmingham Town Council, at their meeting on 
the 7th inst., the plans of Messrs. Bateman & 
Corser were adopted for the Free Library, Gosta- 
green. The architects invited to send designs 
were Messrs. Bateman & Corser, Messrs. Martin 


taining in good order the walks and plantationg 
attached thereto, determined to maintain and 
repair them at the expense of the corporate 
fands. The result has proved more successful 
than was anticipated: great numbers of persons 
daily make use of them, and the receipts, so far 
as they have gone, promise to pay the annual 
expenses of maintenance and interest on the 
outlay. 

The land on which the baths are built is about 
twelve acres in extent, and was originally a 
piece of marsh, covered daily by the tides. This 
was inclosed by an embankment, and the ground 
laid out in walks and planted, the reservoir for 
the baths forming an ornamental sheet of water. 
The baths consist of an open swimming-bath, 
70 ft. square, to which a charge of 6d. is made 
for admission; another open swimming-bath, 
100 ft. by 40 ft., free to the public; a ladies’ 
swimming-bath, and a ladies’ private cold bath, 
/covered in; and five hot-water baths. The 
| water is salt, and is taken into the reservoir 
| from the river at the top of the tides, and allowed 
| to settle before being used. 

The swimming-bath has been paved with 





& Chamberlain, Mr. Bland, and Mr. Thomason. | 
The latter had to forego the competition in conse- glazed earthenware tiles, made for the purpose 
quence of ill-health, but designs were forwarded by Messrs. Cliff, of Leeds; they are 9 in. square 
by the others. and 2 in. thick, with holes in the sides to admit 

Taunton.—The committee for building a new | two wooden pegs or dowels. Before laying the 
college for the West of England Dissenters’ | tiles, the bottom and sides were excavated to a 
Proprietary School at Taunton, invited com- depth of 6 in., and the space filled in with 





Amonest the questions set under this heading, | petitive designs from the following gentlemen, | 
in the Society of Arts new Examination Papers, | all of whom complied with the invitation :— | 
are the following :-— | Messrs. Wilson, of Bath ; Tarring, of London; 

Describe a convenient and economical dwelling | Joseph James, of London; Ashworth, of Exeter; 
for a working man and his family, say of four| S. Shewbrooks, of Taunton; and Messrs. E. 
children. | Godwin & Crisp, of Bristol. They have awarded | 

What circumstances would influence you in| the first premium to Mr. James, whose design | 
the choice of a dwelling-house ? | will be carried out under his superintendence; 

Give advice concerning the selection and pur- | the second, of 501., to Mr. Shewbrooks; and the | 
chase of household furniture. | third of 251. to Mr. Tarring. 

What are the effects, moral and physical, of | 
over-crowded dwellings in town and country ? | 
What remedies can you suggest for these evils ? 

What occupations of the labouring classes in THE TRADES MOVEMENT 
our towns do you consider the most healthy, and vied 
why? Manchester.—In consequence of a partial strike | 

Write a short essay on the most common among the carpenters and joiners for a rise of 
habits injurious to health and strength. | 2s. a week in their wages, the masters have 

How may hard water be rendered soft ? ‘locked all out; and as the tailors are in a like 

What are the advanteges and disadvantages position, several thousands of workmen have 
of an open fire-place? What precautions should been thrown simultaneously out of employment. 











cement concrete, the soil being a quick silt. The 
bath is supplied with Macfarlane’s patent cast- 
iron bathing shades. The hot baths have been 
fitted with a new boiler, and are heated by 
means of coils of pipes in the bottom of each 
bath, through which the steam circulates. This 
method has been adopted as the water used in 
the baths is salt, and to avoid pumping, which 
would be necessary if it were heated in the 
boiler, the reservoir being on a level with the 
baths. The charge for admission to the hot- 
water baths varies from 3d. to 1s. 

The land immediately adjoining, about thirty 


/acres in extent, is the property of the cor- 
poration, and it has been proposed that this 


should be converted into a public park and 
recreation ground ; a proposition which there is 
every disposition on the part of the corporation 
to carry out as soon as their funds will admit. 
This will be a great boon to the inhabitants, as 
there is not a single acre of open space in the 


be observed in the use of close stoves ? 








THE FALL OF A HOUSE IN ' 


HOLBORN. | 


Dewsbury—There being a strike of masons | borough that can be used for public exhibitions 
here, threats and intimidation are being used to or amusements. 
force workmen from their employment, and a} 
prizefighter has been brought before the police 


magistrates and bound over to keep the peace, | 
from having practised intimidation by using) NEW POORHOUSE FOR SOUTHAMPTON. 





| threats to a journeyman mason. 


AN inquest has been held on the bodies of | 
two persons killed by the fall of a house, No. 6, | 


Ely-court, Ely-place, Holborn, on Wednesday in 
last week. A number of witnesses were examined, 
some of them stating that the proprietors had | 
frequently been cautioned that the house was | 
unsafe. This an Italian named Guanziroli, who | 
is a Hatton-garden tradesman, said he especially | 
did some sixteen months ago, when another of | 
the houses fell, which has not been replaced. | 
He noticed two cracks in the walls, and a beam | 
propping up the house was rotten, and was re- | 
moved without being replaced. 

Mr. J.Clarkson, clerk to Mr. Porter, district sur- 
veyor of Holborn and East Strand, deposed that 
on the 5th of May, 1863, he had an interview 
with Mr. Guanziroli, whom he was in the habit 
of meeting. He said to witness, “I don’t want 
to do anything unneighbourly, but what do you 
think of these premises?” Witness examined 
the walls, and told him that he did not think 
that it was a case to report to the Commissioners 
of Police. Witness had no recollection of seeing 
any cracks, or the strut placed against the wall. 
He did not think the parapet was seriously lean- 
ing over the wall. It was difficult to say how 
the building fell, but he thought the wall on the 
first floor above the level of the pin which was 
now standing, gave way and took the roof and 
ceilings with it. He did not think that the stack 
of chimneys first fell. Witness had no intima- 
tion from Mesers. Ledger & Clarke, the pro- 
prietors, as to the state of the house. He went 
over the other premises in Ely-court with the 
surveyor of the Commissioners of Police since 
the accident, and they determined upon putting 
up certain shores, but he would have no hesita- 
tiun in sleeping at present in any of the other 
five houses in Ely-court. The timber of the 
house which fell was old, but the timber of a 
large number of houses in London was in as bad a 
state. The occupiers of the premises, had they 


| labourers on the Surrey and Sussex line, have 
| been brought before the Tunbridge Bench, and 


Tunbridge.—Nine of the English navvies who} ON the 7th instant the foundation-stone of this 
made a dastardly attack upon the foreign building, about to be erected from the designs of 
ve Mr. T. A. Skelton by Messrs. Bull & Sons, con- 
tractors, was laid by the mayor of Southampton, 
five of them have been committed for trial at the | Mr. 8. M. Emanuel. 

Maidstone sessions. Messrs. Waring, Brothers,| The whole of the buildings are to be erected 
deny that they pay their foreign workmen lower | with red bricks, the front block, containing the 
than they pay Englishmen. They say that, being | board-room and offices, facing St. Mary-street, 
in want of more men than they can get, they | being relieved with stone dressings. The second 
are hiring all able-bodied men who present | block, containing the master’s residence, is also 
themselves, without respect to nationality. Most | to have stone dressings, and is surmounted by a 
of their foreign navvies are Belgians, who, after | stone cupola, which serves the double purposes 
paying their expenses in this country, find that| of lighting and ventilating the staircases and 
they can lay by as much money as the whole| corridor of the building. The style of the de- 





of the wages they would receive in Belgium 
would amount to. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— The iron-workers are 
returning to their employment at a reduction of 
11 per cent. on former prices. The workmen’s 
union suggest arbitration, which the masters 
will not agree to. 








THE BOSTON BATHS. 


THE corporation baths of this town have lately 
been thoroughly repaired and put in order, under 
the direction of the corporation surveyor, Mr. 
Wheeler. The baths and the grounds adjoining 
were laid out about three years ago, the funds 
being provided by some of the leading in- 
habitants of the town, who took the land on 
lease from the corporation. For the last ten 
years or more, owing to the death of some of the 
acting trustees, and others leaving the town, 
they have been entirely neglected and almost 
disused. On the expiration of the lease the 
land reverted to the corporation, who, consider- 
ing the great advantage to the inhabitants of 
the town in having, at a small cost, access to 
both hot and cold salt-water baths, and in main- 





signs is Italian. The other buildings are to be 
plainly and substantially erected, and orna- 
mented with moulded bricks, cornices, &c. 

The accommodation provided is for 518 in- 
mates; each class having its work and day 
rooms, such as carpenter's shop, oakum shed, 
laundry, &c.; and in addition to the above 
is the nursery, the separation, or disorderly, 
and vagrants’ wards, and the refractory cells 
conveniently placed near the porter’s rooms at 
the entrance, the entire establishment being pro- 
vided with its chapel, board-room, and clerk’s 
offices, waiting-rooms, master’s office and resi- 
dence, matron’s rooms, dispensary, vaccine-room, 
and porter’s residence, together with dining-hall, 
kitchen, scullery, boiler-house, stores, &c. 

The general arrangement is based on the 
advantage of placing the main blocks of build- 
ings, north and south, with their windows east 
and west, so as to aiford a fair amount of light 
and air to each room, and to have no dwelling- 
rooms with a northern aspect only. ‘This ar- 
rangement, by compelling the separation of 
the building into several blocks, facilitates the 
classification and subdivision of classes of in- 
mates. 


The infirmary comprises three floors. It is 





arranged on the plan recommended by the com- 


. 
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mission appointed to inquire into the construction 
of military hospitals, 1861, which requires the 
blocks of buildings to be placed north and south, 
with the windows facing to the east and west. 

The amount of space sesommentied by the 
above eammiission is 1;200 ft. to 1,500 ft. cubic 
space for each inmate, while the minimum re- 
quired im sick wards by the Poor Law Board is 
only 500. The space shown on the plan ie 66 ft. 
superficial, amd 790 cubic feet each mmate. 

The wards are to be heated by open fireplaces, 
and ventilated by the tripartite windows. 

At the banguet that fdllowed the ceremony, 
some ill-feeligg was excited pro and con. by 
charges of non-attendance on cholera patients by 
ministers of the Established Church. lf the 
charge had been true, it was not a nice time to 
make it. 





THE CONNEXION BETWEEN WATER 
AND CHOLERA. 


The station has six rows of globular lamps. 
The segmental roof is wider in a single span and 
longer than the roof of apy other building in 
Londen. At the mmer carners of the station 
there are to the right the station-master’s offices, 
and adjoining them the bullion office, which will 
be furnished with a large strong safe from 
‘Chubb’s. At the opposite «orner there are re- 
freshment-rooms, booking-eflice for local traffic, 
&c. The principal booking-offices and waiting- 
rooms, with the entrance and exit to and from 
the station platforms, are, as at Charing-cross, 
on and through the ground-floor of the hotel. 
The nine lines in the station are reduced to five 
lines in crossing the bridge. 

The Cannon-street Station is 350 yards from 
the Bank of England, 300 yards from Cheapside 
and Cornhill, 750 yards from the General Post- 
office, and about 600 yards from St. Paul’s. It 
is expected that trains will ran between Cannon- 
street and Charing-cross at intervals of about 





five minutes. The Strand will thus be greatly 
| relieved, both as regards vehicles and pedes- 


Tue Registumr-General in his last report, | trians. 


says :— 





“ There are seven districts in the east: the mortality by | 


cholera in the pear district of Shoreditch aas at the | 
annual rate’of 4, by cholera and diarrhcea 8, im 1,000; five | 
of its sub-districts are supplied by the New River, one | 
partially, and one wholly by the East London, probably | 


from Lea Bridge. In the rest of the east districts the 
mortality by cholera was at very different rates ; it was at 
the rate of 39 per 1,900 in Bethnal-green, 50a Mile-end 
Old Town, 60 in #t. George-in-the-East, 70 in White- 
chapel, including @eaths in the London Hospital from 
other eastern distgicts, 70 in Poplar and Bom, and 80 in 
Stepney. Bethnalgreen is one of the poorestalistricts of 
London, if we may judge by the annual vwdlue of the 
houses; but the people of Bow and Poplar are not con- 
spicuous for poverty. The whole of these distgicts where 
the mortality from cholera was from thirty to forty fold 
higher than it was either inthe west or the central, in the 
north or the south of London, were suppliedwith water 
from the Old Fordweservoirs. London is divided into 37 


THE GROSVENOR HOTEL, CHESTER. 


THE Grosvenor Hotel, at Chester, which forms 
the subject of our illustrations, was opened to 
the public in the beginning of the year: it 


coffee-room, 40 ft. by 24 ft. 6 in.; commercial- 
room, 32 ft. by 20 ft.; smoking-room, 23 ft. by 
15 ft. ; billiard-room, 44 ft. by 24 ft.; and other 
smaller sitting-rooms; there are also bar parlour, 
still-room, washing pantries, plate-room, &c. 
&c. The kitchen is 36 ft. by 24 ft., fitted with 
eodking-ranges of several descriptions, hot 
«losets and tables; and the scullery adjoining, 
26 ft. by 17 ft., contains steaming apparatus 
and ovens and ranges; there are also spacious 
darders, pantry, &c.; also servants’ hall, brugh- 
ing and cleaning rooms, and all other suitable 
offices necessary for the working of a large 
establishment ; all approached by spacious corri- 
@orseand passages well lighted and ventilated. 
Ascending the principal staircase (of York 
stone moulded steps and landings), the main 
first-floor landimg is reached, and from thence 
|fhe whole extent of the building may be tra- 
| versed by spacious continuous corridors, from 
| which proceed the several gtaircases communi- 
j@ating with the upper floors. The principal 
| rooms on the first floor are the Westminster, or 
|dadies’ coffee-room, 32 ft. square; the assembly- 
room, 31 ft. ‘by 68 #t.; refreshment or supper 
| room, 36 ft. by 30 ft., with lamge serving-room 
|} adjoining ; there are also numerous sitting and 
| bed rooms, bath, store, and linen rooms, house- 
| maids’ room, coal and dinner lifts, and all other 
conveniences. 
} The second and third floors and the attic 





| occupies am important sitmation on the morth floors aredhiefly cecupied by bedrooms and the 


districts; six distmicts are supplied from Old Ford, and | 


every one has been ravaged by the epidemic; the other 
31 districts have “or «six weeks in «ncoession saffereil 
slightly. The 37 @istricts are subélivided imto 135 sub- 
districts ; 21 are supplied with the same water, and have 
all suffered six weeks in succession; 115 sub-districts 
have suffered inconsiderably, except in St. Botolph and a 
few other districta, where the same water has crept in, 
and the mortality is partially swollen. By the doctrines 
of chances it is imgpossilile that the coincidence between 
this particular water and the high mortality should be 
fortuitous in 135 eases, during su sweeks in succession. 
The induction extends over all the area of observation in 
previous epidemics, where sewage water has so often led 
to cholera outbreaks. The persistence of the epidemic in 
the east London districts is no f that the supply of 


side of the Eastgate-street, one of the principal 
thoroughfares of the city, and includes the 
whole space between ‘the city walls on the east 
and Newgate-street on the west. 

The site was previously eccupied by the Royal 
Hotel and various shops and premises, which 
were removed for the construction of the:present 
hotel. 

The whole of the buildings have been executed 


| necessary requirements of a lange hotel. 

Large cisterns are provided en the attic floor 
for an ample supply of water, and hydrants are 
fixed in various parts of the premises on ground- 
floor as a security against fire. 

The middle of the site is oceupied by a large 
central court, afforfing light and air to the 
buildings which encompass it. ‘This court is laid 
out as an ornamental garden, having a spacious 


jet the wost of the Marquis of Westmimater, his ormamentally tiled and flagged ambulatory 
; 7 7 \ »} : * P « My ¥ = - 
| lordship, tagether with Earl Gresvenor, having | around, und at the centre of the south end of the 


the company is now worse than that of other companies, | 


as its effects on the place and on the population only sub- 
side slowly. This great lesson should be taken to heart 
by every water compamy end every community in the 
kingdom. Unclean water «cannot be consumed with im- 
punity; its consumption is the sinwf which cholera is the 
punishment,” 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


shown great interest throughout their erection. 
The style of architecture (somewhat in accord- | 
ance with the existing buildings of Chester 
erected in the latter end of the sixteenth and 
commencement of the seventeenth century) was 
arranged iby Earl Grosvenor with the late Mr. | 


maintained throughout. 

The “ Row,” which is peculiar to Chester, and 
which existed in the former buildings occupying 
the site, had to be preserved, and forms one of 
the princypal features in the Eastgate-street 
front, the #uperstructure being carried on a 


court is an enriched clock turret and gable, 
springing from a stone shaft and impost. The 
clock has an illuminated face, and may be 
readily seen from the greater portion of the 
rooms. 

Ina detached building are gituated commo- 


Thomas WM. Penson, and this character has been | dious wash-house, laundry, and drying-room, 


with steam-boiler apparatus for supplying the 
washinc-tubs, boiling clothes, &e. 

Immediately adjoining the main hotel, and 
forming part of the hotel buildings, is the tap, 
which is in itself a distinct and perfect establish- 
ment, having separate entrances, hall, bar, bar- 


_eolonmade formed of polished Anglesea marble | parlour, public sitting-rooms, kitchen, scullery, 
shafts, with moulded stone bases and carved and | and all suitable offices, with bed-rooms on the 


{ 


moulded capitals, and which support a series of 
wrought-iren (box) girders and stone lintels. The 
general face of the work is of red pressed bricks, 


| first and second floors, togetherwith all requisite 
conveniences. 
On the opposize side of Newgate-street, facing 


Tue South London line of the Brighton Rail- | the jambs, mullions, sills, and heads of windows, the hotel, are situated the stables and carriage 
way has been opened for pubilie traffic, it having | and all exsernal angles, being composed of Bath houses, having large open yard and spacious 
been officially inspected by the representative of | stone. 


|sheds, together with residence for the super- 


the Board of Trade, and reported to have been; The upper stories of the Eastgate-street front, | intendent : the stables are spacious and airy and 
satisfactorily completed. he South Lonson | and a portion of the return front in Newgate-/| have fittings of a very superior description ; 
places a large suburban district in immediate | street, pmasent externally the appearance of a | harness, saddle, and cleaning raoms are also pro- 
railway communicatien with dhe great system of | timber eonstraction with plaster panelling, the | vided and furnished with the best and most 
the Brighton and ®euth Coast Company. It is gables ‘eimg decorated with moulded and per- | modern contrivances for carrying on the work 


a line intended to run from London Bridge to 
Windsor, passing through Rotherhithe, Old Kent- 
road, Peckham, e, Demmark-hill, and 
Loughborough-park (Brixton), and thence on to 
Victoria. The portion completed and open for 
traffic is nearly mime miles in length, and extends 
as far as Brixton. There are stations at each of 
the places named. At London Bridge (where 
there are three lines of rails) the new station is 
large and commodious. Along the line are some 
heavy works, including several bridges with 
rather extensive @pams. At present dt as ypro-; 
ed to run ‘trains every twenty minutes 
throughout the day. The fares are about the 
same as those chagged by the omnibuses running 
in the districts. ‘All the trains are first, secon#l, 
and third class. The line was formally opened 
in the presence @f Mr. Craven, the engineer, 
and other officials of the line. 

The Cannon-street Station of the Sonfh- 
Eastern Extension-will be opened on ‘the Ist of 
September. The bridge, station, signalling 
apparatus, &c., have been examined and reported 
upon favourably thy Col. Yolland, of the Board 
of Trade. This station has nineilines of rails, and 
five platforms of great width, one of them having 
a double carriage road for exit and entrance. The 
signal-box at the entrance to the station extends 
from one side of the bridge to the other, and has 
a range of sixty-seven levers, coloured yellow 
for distance signals, red for in trains on the east 
line, blue for out, and black for points. 


forated verge boards, surmounted by wrought- | 
iron finials. The external timber-work through- 
out the ofher portions of the buildings, is more 
sparingly introduced, being for the most part 
limited to the gables, the general face of red; 
brick and Bath stone being continued. 

The angles of the prindypal building are termi- 
nated by turrets, resting an stone moulded cor-, 
bels; the upper parts of the turrets are made in 
conformity with the timber framing of the fronts, 
with which they range, the roofs being covered 
with leadyeamied up a comsiderable height above 
the eaves @ernice, and are terminated with) 
wrought-ironffinials painted and gilded. At the} 
corner of the Eastgate-street front next New-! 
gate.street, the lower part.of the angle turret is 
treated in a distinct mammer, a corbelled panel 
being brought out to reeeive the Westminster 
Arms, which are carved ‘thereon in high relief: 
the upper part of the pamel in front contains) 
the name of the hotel and date of erection. 

The principal entrances to the hotel are from 
the Row, in Eastgate-street, and by a recessed 
colonnade, of similar construction, in Newgate- 
«street, this latter being primcipally intended for 
the use of the assembly-room, and is in close 
proximity to a stone staircase, and promenade 
corridor attached to the same. 

Entering from the Row, through a vestibule and 
glass screen, are the hall and principal staircase, 
45 ft. by 24 ft., with the bar immediately facing. 


of the establishment. The lofts are also very 
commodious. 

The works at ‘the hote! and offices attached, 
and the tmp buildings, have been carried out 
under sevem| contracts, by Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
of Aldfor€, builder; ‘the stakile buildings and 
residence w@ttacbed «were contracted for, and 
thave been executed by, Measrs. B. & O. Owens, 
of Chester, builders. 

The whole of the buildings have been erected 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Penson & Ritchie, of Chester, ar- 
hitects. 





REFERENCES BO GROUND PLAN, 
A. Principal Entrance. | W. Porter’s-room. 
B. Lobby. ; X. Coals. 
iC. Hall and Staircase. | Y Y Y. Corridors and Pas- 





D. Coffee-room. sages. 

E. Commercial-room. ZZZZ. Bank Premises. 
¥. Sméiting-room. a, Water-closets, Lavato- 
G G. Sitting-room, ries, &c. 

H. Billiard-room. i} 4. Ashes-place. 

I. Bar. i ¢. Kitchen-court. 

K. Bargarlour. | d. Staircase to First-floor. 
L. Stillereem. i e¢. Entrance to Assembly- 
M. Plate-room room, &c. 

N. Kitchen. J. Staircase to Assembly- 
O. Dinner-lift. | room. 

P. Seullery. | g. Kitchen-entrance. 

QQ. Larder and Pantry. | &. Washhouse. 

R. Servants’-hall. | é Laundry. 

8 8. Brushing-rooms. | k, Drying-room. 

T. Luggage- and Coal-lift. 1, Steam-boiler, &c. 


U U. Commercial Luggage.! m. Uluminated Clock, 








The principal rooms on the groundfloor are the 


V. Boot-cleaning. 
a 
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LECTURE BY LORD RUSSELL. 


Art the fifth annual meeting of the Devon 
Association for the advancement of Literature, 
Science, and Art, held at Tavistock, Earl 
Russell delivered an address, in which, as 
already mentioned by the press, he reviewed the 
subjects of science, literature, religion, and poli- 
tics, declining to treat of art in what his lord- 
ship called its native soil,—the county which 
produced Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

On the general subject of science in which, he 
said, he had availed himself of aid afforded him 
by an eminent scientific friend, his lordship thus 
addressed his audience :— 

The progressive improvements and refine- 
ments in the analysis of light since the time of 
Newton have recently led to an unexpected in- 
sight into the material constitution of the sun 
and the other great light-giving bodies of the 
universe, viz., the fixed stars. High microscopic 
power, subtle mechanical adjustments of the 


truly said, ‘The depths of the sea praise Him,’ ” 
That success was not lasting; but again, in 
1866, the month of August has witnessed the 
transmission of messages between the Queen of 
the United Kingdom and the President of the 
United States, which augur, I would fain believe, 
“On earth peace and goodwill towards men.” 








GRANTHAM TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


In reply to advertisement for designs, the cost 
of building, with stoves and everything, not to 
exceed 6,0001., six designs were sent in, of which 
three have been referred to a gentleman to be 
named by Mr. G. G. Scott, to report as to the 





particles can be removed by filtration, which is 
nothing more than sifting, just as broken 
earthenware, oyster-shells, &c., are separated 
from ashes at a dust-heap. Having now seen 
what a river is, let us consider what are its 
uses. Its waters convey fertility to the valleys, 
and furnish food to plants from the impurities 
which it has brought down from the water-shed 
of the adjacent country ; it supplies canals with 
the means of transport to merchandise ; it fur- 
nishes power for grinding corn, &c. Are we, 
therefore, justified in making use of the water of 
a river for the supply of drink to the inhabitants 
of our towns and villages? Let us take one 
example. The river Lea rises at a small village 
in Bedfordshire, called Leagrave; thence it 
flows to Luton, a manufacturing town, of about 


cost, &c. A correspondent objects, beforehand, 20,000 inhabitants, the liquid from the sewers of 
that each of the designs selected would cost which, after being deodorized, fall into the Lea; it 
more than the sum named, and urges that, should | then passes through an agricultural district to 
the referee so report, the council should, as a| Welwyn, Hertford, Ware, Broxbourne, and finally 
matter of course, fall back upon one of the/enters the Thames. One of its tributaries, the 


plainer designs submitted. “If,” he says, “the 
council intended to have had an ornamental 
building, they should have named a sum in their 
conditions which would have allowed of an orna- 
mental building being erected. But when any 
of the competitors, complying with their re- 
quirements, take the council at their word, and 
produce a plain building, it is a breach of faith 
to overthrow their designs for those whose only 


prism, and an apparatus for polarization of lumi- 
nous rays, have, in combination, led to the detec- 
tion of the characters of substances which in a 
state of incandescence emit the rays of light. 
Thus knowledge has been gained into the me- 
tallic constitution of the sun, and of some of the 
brightest of the fixed stars. 

Our own time has seen some of the most in- 
teresting applications of chemistry combined ghee mptiss . : 
with advanced knowledge of the nature and | 8"periority consists in their being more elaborate 
power of light which it is possible to conceive : I | and costly than the others. I trust that the 
allude to the solar pictures called photographs. | Council will adopt the line of conduct I have 





Every year sees some new and important im.- | endeavoured to point out, and which I am sure 


| Mimram, rises at Whitwell, and after receiving 
| the drainage of a tan-yard, passes on to its 
junction. Another tributary receives the drainage 
of Walkem, a considerable village. Thus, four 
towns, many more villages, and homesteads, send 
|forth their refuse by the river Lea to the 
vicinity of London. Can such a stream be a 
proper source for water-supply to the inhabitants 
of any part of London? Filtration may make 
the water clear, but it does not remove 
the impurities which it holds in solution. 
Whence, then, can water be obtained for the 
great metropolis? Any one acquainted with a 


provement in this great discovery. Thus pic- | the profession generally will endorse as being chalk district can testify to the amazing quantity 


tures, in which the most delicate details are | the only right one.” 


faithfully preserved, are printed from the electro- 
type plate obtained from the photograph. The = 
details of the illuminated surface of the moon 
are obtained with wonderful accuracy, and a 
photograph of Jupiter has been taken, in which 
the belts of cloud are well marked, and the 
satellites are distinctly shown. This science,on} Sir,—Having observed in one of the recent 
a wing that never tires, has pursued her flight | numbers of the Builder an elaborate review of the 
from the days of Galileo to our own time, losing | Public Health Act of 1866, in which you attach 
nothing that she has acquired, but always adding | much importance to the 16th clause, which gives 
new realms of knowledge to her former con- | tochief constables power to interfere for the pre- 
quests. Returning to photography, it is curious | vention of nuisances, with the sanction of the 
to observe that the photographic eye is more | Secretary of State, I beg you to reflect on the 
sensitive than the living one; it can receive and very uncertain position of chief constables, and 
register impressions too fine for human vision the danger of being dismissed from their situa- 
until increased light and new agency have im-_| tion if they venture to interfere with the duties 





CHIEF CONSTABLES AND THE 
SANITARY ACT. 





proved our perceptions. Photography is now an | of their employers; for town councils, boards of | 


indispensable servant in important meteorolo- health, nuisance committees, &c., are the persons 


gical records. Again, the engineer at home can | 
ascertain, by photograph transmitted by succes- | 
sive mails, the progress, brick by brick, plank by | 
plank, nail by nail, of the most complex works | 
on the Indian railways. The physician can re- 
gister every change of physiognomy in mental | 
malady. The emigrant may carry with him | 
miniatures such as neither Denner nor Gerard | 
Dow would have equalled in their details, of the | 
persons and scenes with which his dearest | 
memories are entwined. Photography is also | 
important to our social relations by giving new 
facilities to the officers of justice for the detec- 
tion of criminals. 

The most valued, perhaps, of the generali- 
sations of science in the present century are 
those of the conception of force as being centred 
in points of space, not in points of matter; of 
the principle of the conservation of force; of 
heat, light, electricity, magnetism, galvanism, 
chemistry, as being modes of force ; and, finally, 
of their universal convertibility into one an- 
other. Remote as such profound conceptions 
and subtle trains of thought seem to be from 
the needs of daily life, the most wonderful and 
astounding practical augmentation of man’s 
power has sprung therefrom. The material 
advantages to be derived from Oersted’s experi- 
ments with his small magnets, voltaic pile, and 
bits of copper wire, seemed hardly appreciable ; 
yet from these, and the discoveries springing 
from these phenomena, has come the electric 
telegraph. The philosopher, indeed, foresaw such 
an application of his newly-discovered power of 
converting electricity into magnetism. The in- 
ventive faculty of Wheatstone gave us the ap- 
plication. On the 6th of August, 1858, the 
jaying down of upwards of 2,000 nautical miles 
of telegraph wire, connecting Ireland with 
Newfoundland, was effected; and on that day 
was sent, in thirty-five minutes, the following 
message :—‘‘ Glory to God in the highest: on 
earth peace and goodwill towards men.” The 
president of the British Association at that time 
most justly observed,—“ Never since the founda- 
tions of the waters were laid could it be more 





that may be procured from wells sunk deep into 
| the chalk formation; a number of these sunk a 
mile or two apart would furnish a very consider- 
able supply. Let any person examine the 
natural springs at Ashwell, on the Royston and 
Hitchin Railway, the source of the River Cam, 
‘or inquire at the Hitchin Railway - station, 
where the whole water-supply to the engines of 
the Great Northern Railway is obtained from a 
well, and he will then form some idea of the 
treasures of good water which the chalk con- 
tains. It might be worth consideration whether 
two kinds of water might not be supplied, viz., 
spring-water for drink, and river-water, which is 
softer, for cleansing purposes. As a very small 
proportion of the water is drunk, sufficient 
might thus be obtained without fetching it from 
the mountains of Wales. N. 





who appoint and control chief constables, and | es 


those inhabitants who seek to set a chief con- | 
stable over a nuisance authority are not his| 
friends, for his term of office would be very | 
short under such circumstances. 
I believe it is not your rule to insert letters of | 
this description in the Builder, but if so, perhaps 
I am not asking too much if I beg that in your 
editorial capacity you may be disposed to insert 
a few remarks, so that the public may learn the | 
truth, and our rulers in framing laws see the. 
difficulties surrounding the Act of Parliament in 
question. OBSERVER. | 





WHAT IS A RIVER, AND WHAT ARE 
ITS USES? 


A river is the drain of a hilly district, which | 
carries the water that falls from above, or that 
which springs from beneath, along the low) 
grounds till it empties it into the sea. The! 
quality of the water depends partly on the 
nature of the ground through which the rain 
filtrates to nourish the springs, and partly from 
the surface over which the redundant water 
flows before it reaches the river. Rain, as it 
descends from the clouds, is pure distilled water, 
and will readily absorb any soluble matter with | 
which it comes in contact: in passing through 
the earth it partakes of the nature of the soil, 
whether it be chalk, clay, iron, or any other: in 
passing over the surface it absorbs the salts 
from decayed vegetable or animal substances, 
which it holds in solution, and from which it 
cannot be separated except by distillation. 
Water is thus said to be hard or soft in propor- 
tion to the quantity and nature of that which it 
holds in solution; when the rain falls more 
rapidly than the soil can absorb it, it acts as a 


THE MONUMENTS, WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

OpsERVING in your report of Mr. Westma- 
cott’s Lecture on the “Sculpture in West- 
minster Abbey,’ * the inference made by that 
gentleman that the figure of a female, with a 
cross beside her and a dragon at her feet, 
among reliefs in the chapel of St. John, may be 
meant for the Blessed Virgin, I venture the 


‘suggestion that it may more probably be St. 


Margaret, whom legends represent as slaying a 
terrific dragon by virtue of the holy symbol. 
See Wordsworth’s sonnet on the Worship of 
Saints— 
** St. George, whose flaming brand 
The dragon quell'd, and valiant Margaret 
Whose rival sword a like opponent slew.” 


Though it is, in fact, a cross, not a sword, that 


| is often given to her in art as the instrument of 
|her mysterious victory, as in a picture by 
| Guercino at S. Pietro in Vinculis, Rome. 


Florence. C. J. HEMANS. 








NUISANCES IN SOUTH LAMBETH. 


Srr,—While the new Sanitary Acts are occupying some 
little public notice, it isnot, perhaps, out of place to call 
attention to what, as it is the most lasting, is also as 
common and as dangerous @ nuisance as any existing, and 
in some districts (this parish at least) as difficult, if not 
more 80, to get the vestry to attend to. They take fifteen 
days to serve a notice; the notice lasts twenty-eight days. 
They then (taking their former rate of proceeding), in 
fifteen days more serve another twenty-eight days’ notice ; 
and, if this be not attended to, they may possibly, in 
fifteen days more, arrange to do something themselves 
within twenty-eight days from that time. This, the sur- 
veyor tells me, as a parishioner, is the most rapid rate 
they can move at, viz., 129 days to remove or remedy a 
nuisance that would carry off every inmate in the house 
in less time, perhaps, than they take to get them to move 





natural scavenger, washing away all the impu- 
rities from drains, cesspools, ditches, &c., and 
drives all such matter into the river, where they 
become mechanically mixed, or, as it is generally 
termed, the water is made muddy. These grosser 


at all in the matter. 
The nuisance itself is this: the old cesspool and the old 
well are left with the old pipes all perfect to the kitchen 





* See p. 501, anie, 
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sink, while some jobbing bricklayer, not understanding 

e business, lays a new drain (just over what was au 
excellent well) into the next house, and so it runs off no 
one knows where, The rats soon open a way to the old 
drain-pipe, which is covered with a little mortar at the 
end only. Presently come wet weather and autumn, 
when al] the wells are replenished, and the cesspool and 
well (by this time as foul as a cesspool) are charged with 


water from the land-drainage, foreing out the foul gas | 


generated during the summer. The weather getting 
colder, you cannot leave all your windows open ; and in 
this state you must exist, according to the vestry and 
their surveyor, for a period of four months, the landlord 
refusing to do a but enforcing his rent rigidly. 
Can the tenant, under the circumstances, help himself ? 
The lawyers and s County Court Judge say No. Is it 
not the duty of a landlord to do what the law says he 
shal! do, until he is compelled by a —_ authority ? The 
tenant must lie quiet and be poisoned,—he has no rights 
in the matter. If this really be law, it is time it was 


In other districts I am told the vestry serve a seven 
days’ notice under such circumstances, when, if it is not 
attended to, they take the matter in hand themselves: 
this is as it should be. W. Mz. 

*,° Under the new Act, another “ authority”’ may be 


appealed to. 








BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 


Srz,—It affords me great pleasure to see the kind notice 
you have taken of the above Institution, also of those | 
gentlemen who form the committee, } 

1 have read with great interest the notes and correspond- | 
ence in your valuable paper appealing for interest and 
support, which I sincerely hope will be respondéd to. 

Being a Builder's Clerk’s wife, I weil know that as a 
class we require some funds to fall back upon in the hour 
of trouble. Should sickness, accident, or death overtake 


us we should be left totally destitute: after being brought | 


up in & superior position it would be indeed painful. Our 
means do not exceed 100/. per annum, with which we have 


to keep a respectable appearance and support and educate | 


3 family. My husband's energies are required from early 


in the morning until late in the evening, and this is | 


unceasing, without the least change or recreation: with a 

superior education, he has to plod on for less money, in 
fact, than a mechanic. Surely we feel the need of help. | 

I am not acquainted with the founder of the above 

Society, but, I must say, he deserves all our thanks and 

gratitude for the warm interest he has taken ; and I hope 

that those who are blessed with ample means will contri- 
bute to the support of this cause, and that you will kindly | 
continue to give your interest to the same. 
Tue Wives or a Britpes’s CLzerk. | 


jseries of YY YV, one placed beneath the other, 
| but not touching, as implied in your remarks, 


| patterns produced in a similar way on a natural 
| rock surface, we may fairly claim for the latter 
|an antiquity equal or approximating to the 
|former. How, therefore, any attempt to compare 
| the two primitive devices with a view to proving 
|their identity of age or design could appear 
“odd” to an archeologist, I am at a loss to 
| understand, though you thus express yourself in 
| the review to which this letter refers. 

The carvings on the stone from the cist on 
Sleive-na-Caillighe have, as I have just shown, a 
distinct bearing on the carvings from the rock 
surface at Ryefield, as they prove that the latest 
|of the sculpturings on such pagan sepulchral 
|chambers apparently synchronise with those on 
this exposed rock surface. 

I can assure you that in all the de- 
vices at Sleive - na-Caillighe, New Grange, 
Dowth, &., there ia not one at all re- 
;sembling either of the diagrammatic figures 
given in your review of my communication to 
the Kilkenny Archzological Society at page 522 ; 
and to imagine for a moment that the “ arbo- 
rescent figure” at New Grange is made up of a 





sea, and spread 2 ft. deep over an acre of land at the out. 
fall reservoir at Barking Creek. The plot was spread in 
the early part of March last, was sown with Italian rye. 
grass on the 14th April, and was fertilised exclusively with 
sewage. The first cutting was made on the 20th June 
from a portion of the acre, which was again cut on the 
17th July ; and the grass, exhibited at the Essex Agricul. 
tural Show on that day, representing as it did only 
twenty-seven days’ growth, weighed at the rate of 14 tons 
an acre. Another portion of the sand plot, which was 
cut for the first time on the 7th July, weighed at the rate 
of 16 tons to 20 tons an acre. With the further object of 
proving the value of sewage, the directors have leased s 
farm near Barking, to which an iron pipe is now being 
laid in advance of the main culvert, and they hope very 
shortly to show the Essex farmers that, by rine outa 
moderate portion of their land for irrigation, they would 
not only derive a profit from the increase in their stock 
(which seven or eight annual cuttings of grass will enable 
them to make), bat they would have the opportunity 
highly and profitably to manure the remainder of their 
land worked in the ordinary manner.” 


The report was unanimously adopted, and 
other business of the company transacted. 








FIRST CASES UNDER THE NEW 
SANITARY ACT. 


Ar Clerkenwell, Mr. Frederick Barlow, the 





is so totally at variance with the plain fact, and | 
is so calculated to mislead the purblind “ archi- | 
tects of theories,’ that I, as an archwological | 
“hod-man” or “ carrier of facts,” must entreat | 


of you to dispel this illusion; and with this! , 
object in view, I at once send you a rubbing of 


this fern-like device from New Grange. 

With regard to your supposition, that “ many 
of these pre-historic records” (such as the 
tumuli in Sleive-na-Caillighe) “may relate to a 
time contemporary with the people whose traces 
have been found in the glacial drift,’ I can 
assure you, on the best geological evidence, 
that such an idea cannot for a moment be 
entertained. I have found that many of the 


exposed rock surfaces on the summit of Sleive- | 


na-Caillighe, like that of Ryefield, bear glacial 


| striations ; and any iceberg passing over such a 


surface, which at the time must have been sub- 


| merged beneath the sea, and leaving such scorings 








con the rock, would have swept away all such 


| superficial structures as these tumuli, and left a 


ROCK CARVINGS IN IRELAND. 


Srr,—I am sure you will allow me to offer a 
few remarks on your review, in the Builder 
of July 14th, 1866, of a paper of mine, pub- 
lished in the last quarterly journal of the Kil- 
kenny Archzological Society, explanatory of 
carvings on a natural rock-surface, at Ryefield, 
county of Cavan. 


It is difficult for any one to estimate the true | 


character and value of any rude carving or in- 
scription without having seen the original; and 
while I admit that it is just possible that chil- 
dren may have made some of the smallest and 
most fresh-looking simple cross-shaped scrapings 
on the surface of the Ryefield stone, those mark- 
ings which are deeper and more complicated, 
are most unquestionably of high antiquity, as 
many of them were completely obscured by a 
thick coating of lichen, and were only discovered 
during the process of carefully scraping the sur- 
face of the rock. 


these carvings with real interest is the fact, that | 
similar markings, produced by similar means, are 


seen on some of the carved stones forming the | 


sepuichral chambers on Sleive-na-Caillighe, in 
the county Meath. But is not a most important 
archwological fact thus established? and how 
can we tell its bearings on other facts yet to be 
discovered? All the great truths of science or 
research have been established by the accumu- 
lation of separate facts truthfully recorded. 

You cannot, I think, suppose that the Sleive- 


: | or estimating the true value of such a discovery. 
I admit that the only thing which invests 


| polished and striated rock beneath the spot where 


they stood.* 

The fabricators of the rude flint hammers, 
Wuuse remains are now entombed in the gravels 
of our glacial age, long ceased to exist ere the 
green hills and valleys of the British islands 
were traversed by the fabricators of our mega- 
listhic structures. 


In one of the cists of a chamber in one of the | 


covered a vast collection of bone flakes, or long 
leaf-shaped knives, and many of them were 
decorated with small engraved circles and parts 
of circles, grouped in various patterns. In every 
instance the centres of the circles were defined 


by a minute dot; and it was amongst these | 


relics that the leg of a diminutive pair of com-| 
passes, with an tron point, was discovered. | 
Archzeologists, therefore, who are not of the | 
school of “theoretic architects,” will not fall 
| into any error in allotting to its correct place, 


I believe it is unquestionable that one of the 
groups of carvings at Sleive-na-Caillighe is an 
Ogham inscription, but the so-called Ogham from 
New Grange is of very doubtful character; of 
this I also send you a rubbing. 

Gro. V. Du Norrr. 





THE MAPLIN SAND SCHEME. 


THE second annual general meeting of the 





na-Caillighe crosses, enclosed in lozenges or 

rude squares, are, or could be, the work of idle 

children, when the cist in which they occur 

had, until very lately, been buried beneath its 
iginal enormous tumulus of broken stones. 

f you will refer to my original letter on the 
explorations of the tumuli on Sleive-na-Caillighe 
by my friend Mr. Conwell, published in the Meath 
Herald of October 21st, 1865, a copy of which I 
now enclose, you will see that the carved work 
in the chambers of the tumuli consists of three 
kinds— punched, chiselled, and scraped work; the 
last being proved to be the most recent, as it is 
observed occasionally to overlie the other two. 
The scraped - work patterns are invariably 
rectilinear, in distinction to the others, which are 
curvilinear. No one can for a moment doubt the 
extreme antiquity even of the latest of these 
decorations or devices; and if we find similar 


Metropolitan Sewage and Essex Reclamation 
| Company has been held, Lord Warren de Tabley 
| in the chair. The report says,— 


“The directors are happy to state that the tedious and 
expensive works connected with the junction of the com- 

ny's sewer with the main outfall sewer of the Metropo- 
itan Board of Works; the passage across the Barking 
marshes, underneath the navigable tributary to the 
Thames known as the Barking Creek ; the crossing of the 
Tilbury and Southend railroad; and the first pumping 
station at Five Elms, have all been authorised, and the 
work is being carried forward by the contractor in a very 
satisfactory manner. In order to demonstrate the truths 
of statements made before Parliament and elsewhere, 
that Maplin sand irrigated by sewage would produce 
luxuriant crops of grass, the directors caused upwards of 
3,000 tons of sand to be brought up in barges from the 
Maplins, taken from a spot about a mile and # half out to 





* New Grange is about 150 ft. and Dowth Cairn 260 ft. 
above the sea, When the glacial drift sed over the 
South of Ireland, these localities were from 1,500 ft. to 





tamuli on Sleive-na-Caillighe, Mr. Conwell dis- | 


owner of No. 41, Payne-street, Copenhagen- 
street, Islington, was summoned before Mr. 
Barker, to answer the complaint of Mr. William 
Mayes, inspector of nuisances and sanitary in- 
pector on behalf of the vestry of the parish of 
St. Mary, Islington, under the Sanitary Act, 


| 1866, on the ground that they are so overcrowded 


'as to be dangerous to health. Mr. Layton, 
solicitor and vestry clerk of Islington, said that 
| these were the first proceedings that had been 
| taken under the Public Health Act, an Act to 
amend the law relating to the public health, and 
which received the royal assent on the 7th of 
the present month. 


| Mr. William Mayes, sanitary inspector of Islington, 
stated that on Tuesday, the 14th inst, he, in company 
with Dr. Ballard, inspected the house, 41, Payne-street, 
and found it to be occupied by five families. In the two 
kitchens there were one man, one woman, and four chil- 
dren; in the front parlour there were one man, one 
woman, and four children; in the back pariour one 
woman; in the first floor front one man and three chil- 
dren; and in the back room on the first floor there was 
one woman, From the first floor a woman was taken out 
ill and died. The average of air for each of the occupants 
| of the kitchens and the parlours was 180 ft., and the 
| minimum allowed was 300 cubic feet. The house is filthy, 
and the stench from the front parlour was fearful. 

The magistrate said that this was downright cruelty to 
the poor persons in the house. He should impose a 


penalty of 20s., and order the defendant to pay 1l, 3s, 
costs. If the defendant was brought here again for the 


same offence the full penalty would be imposed. 

Mr. Layton said that by the 36th section of the new 
Act, where two convictions against the prisoner of any 
| act relating to the overcrowding of a house, or the occu- 
pation of o cellar as a separate dwelling-piace, shal] have 
| taken place within the period of three months, whether 
| the persons so convicted were or were not the same, it 

shall be lawful for any two justices to direct the closing of 
| such premises for such time as they may deem necessary, 
and in the case of cellars to empower the nuisance autho- 
rity to permanently close the same in such manner as 
they may deem fit at their own cost. 


We must applaud Mr. Layton, Dr. Ballard, and 
the authorities for the energy they are display- 
ing in improving the sanitary condition of 
Islington. 

The Henry-street houses at Islington are 
also in a shocking state in every respect as 


| regards filth and defective water supply, drainage, 


privies, &c., as well as general disrepair and 
dilapidation. 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


of Shop Fronts.—Mr. Hammer, builder, of 
Greenwich, was summoned to the Greenwich police court 
by Mr. John Whichcord, the district surveyor of Deptford, 
for erecting wall to shop front projecting more than 10 in, 
beyond the external wall of house No. 11, High-street, 
Deptford, contrary to section 26, part I., rule 2, of the 
Metropolitan Building Act, which provides that, “In 
every street or alley of a width greater than 3v ft., any 
shop front may project 10 in, and no mure, and the 
cornice may project for 18 in, from the external wall and 
no more.” 

Mr. Whichcord informed the magistrate that the work 
complained of was the projection of a pew shop-front 
about 3 ft. from the originai front of the house, and that 
the adjoining Louses on one side were in a line with the 
original front of the altered house; whilst the houses 
which adjoined on the other side projected 3 ft, farther 
into the street, and were in a line with the new shop-front 
now complained of. He objected to the work on the 
ground that the Act provided that in the case of 8 
street, like the High-street, Deptiord, which was of s 
greater width than 30 ft., a shop front may not project 
more than 10 1n., whereas the building then under con- 
sideration projected 3 ft. from that which was, and which 
on the firet and second stories of the house stall is, the 
original externa! front wail, 

Mr. Arthur Harston appeared for the defendant, and 
stated that he was the architect under whose direction the 





| 2,000 ft, beneath the level of the sea, 


alterations were being made, and further that there ex- 
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tended along the whole front of the house an enclosed wou —— 
forecourt 7 ft. wide, which projected into the paving of “sso amp Bes Id not the fear in either 
the street, and that after the building of the new shop- nce be groundless? Water from mountain 
front now comp!ained of there still remained a width of | lakes, however, would be far preferable to river 
3 ft. of wg , oY enews to the house Pony he | water. 

contended, firstly, that this was not originally, and is not . : s 

now, ® house or building in a street, Coeadl as there in reply to & question in the daily papers as 
was ond te — an insorecaing space of land, en feet |to why the Grays Water Company have not 
in width, between the front and the street, and that, | brought their spri i Lon 
therefore, the section did not apply. Secondly, that | don ot Alfred 8 ae paler sake ee aaee at ‘ 
a sap a the projected shop-front has a te — mee anys — 

v an ‘ont piers in continuation of the origin “ Tt is true that the South w 

party walls of the thickness and otherwise in accord- | have a surplus of from quenaee tote okie pany A 
ance with the regulations prescribed by the Act, the pure spring water per oay, which is now running to waste 
faces of the new piers at the ends of the new! in the Thames, and which this company is most anxious to 
walls must be construed to mean the external wall in- supply to the east of London iiss 

tended by the Act; and that the term “shop front” | As soon as this project was under discussion the East 
applied only to the modern portion of the vertical | London Water Company made large reservoirs, at great 
enclosure of the shop, which in this case did not project expense, at Tottenbam, to catch the water of the river 
from the new brickwork more than the 10 in. allowed; | Les. Surely, however, the time has passed, when, under 
and, in prof of this argument, he adduced that the | oy, present water-closet system, rivers ahiould smelly car 
Building Act of ot whic Nesey emerge the ye DOW | towns with water ‘ — 

in force, Comtaines & SumUSr Cisuse, iffering only in The question really i ought the le of the East of 
having the | face of a wall’ instead of the present Loadow to be supplied with pare psa water, or shall 
term “external wall ;’ and that the alteration in the | they eontinue to be su plied with water of the Lea, mixed 
clause was made with s view of allowing similar pro-| with the sewage of Waltham, Epping, Hertford, and th 
jections to the one complained of, where they did not villages on its ne PRIME, a 
encroach on the public way or beyond the general line of 
buildings, He also called the attention of the magistrate 


enlargement. The public room is double ite 
former size, it being now 60 ft. long, and 23 ft. 
broad, and is fitted up and lit with gas. In 
addition to this there is a large committee. 
room, reading-room, library, and class-room. The 
market-hall, in the base of the same building, 
has been renovated and fitted up with stalls, 
seats, &c. «The cost of the alteration is 6501. 
Birmingham.—Alderman Phillips having pur- 
chased from the Corporation tor 18,0001. the 
land at the corner of Worcester-street, has en- 
trusted to Messrs. Bateman & Corser, architects, 
the erection of nine retail shops, with three 
stories of offices and other rooms over them, in 
the Italian style. The workmen have com< 
menced. The cost of the buildings will be 
10,0001. or 12,0001. The property was gradually 
acquired by the Corporation, the negotiations 
for it extending over a period of at least three 
years. The freehold interest of Mr. J. B. Payn 
was purchased for between 10,0001. and 11,0001., 
and that of the Free Grammar School for nearly 





to the case of Morgan v, Hesketh, in which the official The London water companies have been thought to 
referees under the repealed Act disallowed the objections | °TJ°Y * monopoly too powerful to be interfered with, and 
of a district surveyor iv a similar case. capitalists up to this time have feared to tackle the ques- 

The Magistrate observed that the ease before him was | 02 with them. I can state officially that the pure spring 
an objection under a clause contained in the Metropolitan water of Grays would have been supplied to the east of 
Buildivg Act, which reguisted the construction of build- of London before t: is time if the necessary funds for lay- 


| 9,0001. Mr. Whittaker was awarded 5,0001. for 
| his interest in the Fountain Inn. The Corpora- 
_tion were also obliged to purchase the leasehold 
| interest of Messrs. Jones, Turner, Greaves, and 


ings, and bad no reference to the live of trontage, upon | ig 18 mains could have been provided. | Boucher, so that the improvement in that part 
- 


which question the district surveyor had no jurisdiction, s _ - e 6 


bat which was regulated by the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Acts under the direction of the Metropolitan and | Health of parishes at the east of London, with the view | 
District Boards of Works. He was of opinion that the | to utilise these springs and lessen the spread of the cholera 
cleuse under which the proceedings were taken only | poison.’ 


The company invites the co-operation of the Boards of | also been expensive, 


of Worcester-street and New-street, if great, has 
The other improvements 
_in contemplation or in progress in New-street 
are,—the erection of the Masonic Hall (Mesars. 


applied to houses abutting on streets or alleys; and | Briggs & Sons, contractors, at about 20,0001.), im 


inasmuch as the building under consideration had a space 
apply. It would be unreasonable to construe the Act into 
prevevting an owner of property from bringing forward . - 
an addition to his house Sichout reference to the relative | tropolis, has been held at the Vestry-hall, Upper- 
ain of > same to the public way, or its distance | street, Islington, Mr. Harvey in tne chair. Tle 

ascfsom. The cummans wan, thesefore, diamined. delegates present were from Plumstead, Mile- 








East, Bermondsey, Clerkenwell, and Southwark. | 
Mr. Layton (vestry clerk) read replies from the 
COMPETITION EXTRAORDINARY. fullowing water companies to the application of 
| the delegates ;—East London, Grand Junction, 

TuE directors of the Cookham Bridge Com- | Southwark and Vauxhall, New River, Lambeth, | 
pany, having advertised in our columns for | Chelsea, Kent, and the West Middlesex. Only 
designs for an iron bridge, 100 yards long and | one company, the Grand Junction, stated that 
20 ft. wide, received thirty-seven plans and esti- | they would lay on a Sunday supply. The other 
mates, the lowest of which was 1,9001., the high- | companies agreed to a temporary supply in poor 





A meeting of delegates from metropolitan | 
of land between it and the street, the section did not parishes, called to consider the best means of | 
obtaining a Sunday water supply for the me-| 


end, Chelsea, Kensington, St. George’s-in-the- | 


progress; a new bank for the Midland Banking 
| Company, opposite the Exchange, at a cost of 


| 30,0001. or upwards; and the alteration, scheduled 
|in the Improvement Act, at the corner of New- 
| street and High-street. A Mr. Phillips claims 
30,0001. for his freehold interest in the property 
required by the Corporation at that corner. The 
tenants would also have to be compensated for 
leasehold interest and loss of business. Mr, 
Phillips’s claim has been submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 

Bradford.—A new bnilding has been erected 
in Cheapside, immediately adjoining the County 
Court, the “home” of the “ Bradford Club.” 
The architects are Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson. 
The building is in the Venetian Gothic style. 


est 27,0001.! The tender of Messrs. Pease, of 
Darlington, was accepted, at 2,650/. The pre- 
miums for the two next best plans were awarded 
to Messrs. Peto & Co., and to Mr. John Piuch- 
beck of London. 





METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


THE existing water companies appear to be 
on the move towards an improvement of their 
supply. Surveys, it is said, are in progress with 


| neighbourhoods, but argued that there was not 
| sufficient reason shown for employing their 
servants on Sunday. The East London Water- 
works Company agreed simply to comply with 
the Act of Parliament. After a discussion, the 
following resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to:— 

“That the companies supplying the metropolis with 
water be immediately invited to send, on Thursday, 
October 4th, at twelve o'clock, a representative or repre- 
| sentatives to the Vestry-hali, Islington, to meet the dele- 

gates of the metropolitan vestries and boards of works, 
and at the meeting it be urged—first, for an immediate 
supply of water oSundays ; and, secondly, for a constant 
| supply for the future: and that in the meantime a second 





The principal front is towards the new street 
intended to be cut from Cheapside, but there is 
a front towards Cheapside with a bay window. 
The entrance is in the middle of the building, 
towards the new street. The hall is lofty and 
well lighted, and the floor is paved with en- 
caustic tiles of subdued colours. From the 
entrance hall admission is obtained to the coffee 
room, which occupies the whole length of the 
building fronting to Cheapside. This room is 
56 ft. by 25 ft., and the “bay” commands 
nearly the whole length of Cheapside. The first 
floor is reached by a staircase, the balustrades 


a view of applying to Parliament in the ensuing | and perempwry application be made, under the present of which are of carved oak. On this floor the 


session fur an Act to enable existing companies, 


or some of them, to procure a better supply. It | 


threatening circumstances, for an ummediate and general 
Sunday supply. > . P 
That in the opipion of this meeting no reform in the 


| principal apartment is the billiard-room, in 
which two oak tables are now being fitted. 


is proposed to divert and utilise all the sewage | water supply of the metropoits will be complete until the Fronting to Cheapside is the reading and writing 


of the towns which lie on the Severn above | 
Tewkesbury, in accordance with the principles 
laid down in the report of the Rivers Commission, 
1865, and to take the supply from that river just 
above Tewkesbury, and convey it thence to 
large reservoirs at a distance of nine miles, and 
at a sufficient elevation to allow the supply to 





pass from these reservoirs to London, delivering 
the water there at the requisite height to afford 


@ constant snpply at high pressure to every, 
pply ph FE y 


Legislature compel inhabitants of towns &nd villages on 
the bunks of the Thames to cease polluting the water of 
the same,” 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Romsey.—The old building used as a Town- 
hali at Komsey being too distant from the place, 


and likewise insufficient in size to meet the in-| 


(or “drawing’’) room, 25 ft. by 38 ft.; and 
| next to this again, a private dining-room, 25 ft. 
by 18 fi.: and again, in the immediate vicinity, a 
card-room, 10 ft. by 12 ft. The smoking-room 
communicates with the billiard-room, and is 
12 ft. by 20 ft. On the upper floor there are 
ten bed-rooms, The contractors are :—Masonry, 
Messrs. J. Burnley & Son; joiners’ work, Messrs. 
J. Wilson & Son; plastering, Mr. B. Dixon; 
plumbing and glazing, Mr. Walton ; slaters’ work, 





portion of the metropolis. It is said that the | creased requirements of the town, & new ORC) Messrs. Hill & Sutcliffe; and painting, Messrs. 
has been completed, and tormally inaugurated. | Briggs & Mensforth. The cooking apparatus has 


flow of water so far, without receiving any con-| 
tamination in its passage, will so oxydize the | 
organic matter held in suspension that it will | 
tend greatly to purify and soften the water ; but 
if in close pipes or aqueducts, however large, this | 
seems doubtful. The estimate of the probable cost | 
of carrying out this undertaking, as made by the | 
engineer, Mr. Hamilton Fulton, is 3,000,0001. | 
Should it upon further investigation be found | 
impracticable to divert the sewage satisfactorily 
from the towns above referred to, it is considered 
that a pure supply for London might be obtained 
from the sources of the river Wye, which drain 
the districts in the vicinity of Plynlymon range, 
where the annual rainfall is equal to 70 inches 
deep. Mr. Fulton estimates the additional cost 
of this plan at 2,500,0001., or a total of 5,500,0001. 

If the sewage of the towns on the Severn is to 
be diverted from that river, might not the sew- 
age of the towns on the Thames, which is nearer 
home, be as well diverted from that river, and two 
neeful purposes for London served at one and 
the same time? Or if there be any fear as to 
the diminution of the quantity of water in the 
river, is there not the same fear with respect to 





It has been erected in the Market-square, from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. A. Bedborough, of Southampton, architect. 
The frout of the building is in the Italian style. 
It consists on the ground floor of a council- 
chamber or magistrates’-room, two reading- 
rooms,—one for the town aud another for the 
use of a reading society,—library, County Court 
offices, with judge’s jury, and witnesses'’-rooms, 
and above these the registrar’s-room, with living 
and sleeping apartments for the attendants. The 
‘Town-hall, which is on the second floor, is 62 ft. 
long by 34 ft. wide, and 22 ft. high, lighted by 
day with a series of plate-glass windows. The 
dressings of the building are of Bath stone, and 
the principal front is taced externally with red 
brick. Mr. Dallimore, of Fareham, was the 
builder. The cost of the building has been 
about 4,5001. The Treasury contributed 1,5001. 
towards the cost. 

Stourport.—The Town-hall, which has recently 
undergune considerable alteration and improve- 
ment, has been opened with a vocal and instru- 


been put in by Messrs. Byrne & Co. The club 


consists of more than 200 members. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Strensall ( Yorkshire).—A new church has been 
opened at Strensall, near York. The edifice has 
been erected from designs and plans prepared 
by Messrs. J. B. & W. Atkinson, of York, archi- 
tects. It is dedicated to St. Mary, is built in 
the Early Decorated style of architecture, and 
consists of a nave and chancel, with a tower 
surmounted by a spire at the west end of the 
fabric. In length the nave is 45 ft. by 21 ft. 
6 in., and the chancel is 24 ft. long by 15 ft. 6 in, 
wide. The height of the spire sarmounting the 
tower is 80 ft., and the square of the tower out- 
side is 12 ft. 6 in. The porch is on the south 
side of the church near to the tower, and the 
vestry is situated on the north side of the chancel. 
The nave is divided into four bays, and the 





mental concert. The alteration consists of an 


curved ribs supporting the roof rest upon stone 
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corbels inserted in the walls. The roof is open 
timbered, and its apex is 36 ft. in height from 
the floor. The walls outside are of stone from 
Bradford and Whitby, and the edifice is covered 
in with Westmoreland green slates, the ridge of 
the roof being crested. There are three bells in 
the tower, and a clock will also be placed in it, 
the gift of Lady Mary Thompson. The windows 
of the nave are of two lights each, with trefoil 
heads, and the west window is of the same 
character. The chancel is lighted with lancet 
windows, and the east window is of three lights. 
At present it is glazed with plain glass, but 
it will be filled in with stained glass by 
Mr. Knowles, of York. The subject is the 
** Adoration of the Magi,’ and the window 
is now in the York Exhibition. The other 
windows are filled in with cathedral glass, and 
have coloured margins of blue and ruby. The 





'in memory of a lady, characterises her as “ The 
‘most lovinge spouse of Elisa Garington.” The 
stone over the grave of Mr. Edward Bright, the 
celebrated “fat man of Essex,” is now visible 
under the gallery, from the removal of the pews, 
and some other curious epitaphs have come to 
light. 

OWarri ngton.—The foundation stone of St. Ann’s 
Church, Town’s-end, has been laid. The edifice 
is designed in the Early Gothic style, and is to 
be constructed almost entirely of bricks burnt to 
a light colour. All windows, doorways, vaulting- 
shafts, and piers, and other ornamental portions, 
are to be executed in moulded brickwork. In 
plan the church consists of a nave 77 ft. long 
and 42 ft. wide, which is entered by two porches, 
one on the north and the other on the south 
side. The whole width of the nave to the west 
of the porches is raised by three broad steps, on 





sittings in the nave are of deal, with shelves for 
prayer and hymn books. They are open, and 
stained and varnished in the same style as the 
rafters of the roof. The pulpit is placed in the 
north-east corner of the nave. The church is 
heated by a stove sunk below the nave floor. 
The church will seat 200, and it has been built 
at a cost of 1,300]. The architects were Messrs. 
J.B. & W. Atkinson. Mr. Dennison executed 
the carpenter and joiner’s work; Mr. J. Hebden 
has done the masonry; Mr. S. Prudames, Low 
Ousegate, has filled in the windows with Cathe- 
dral glass, and executed the plumbing work; 
Mr. Jennings has carried out the plastering ; 
Mr. Thomas Wood the slating; Mr. Alfred Lee 
the staining and varnishing ; and Messrs. Fryer 
& Sons the heating apparatus. The architects 
and contractors are all of York. 


which are arranged seats for the accommodation 
of about 260 children. The whole church, in- 
cluding nave, chancel, and choir, will accom- 
modate about 600 persons. The chancel, 32 ft. 
long by 18 ft. wide, is vaulted in brickwork, and 
is 36 ft. high to the top of the vaulting: the east 
end terminates in a semicircular apse, round 
which are placed five two-light windows, having 
stone tracery of simple design. If the funds 
will admit, it is intended to fill these windows 
with painted glass. Between them the vaulting- 
shafts are carried down to the ground, and there 
are large buttresses on the outside. An arch of 
moulded brick on the south side of the chancel 


interest of many of these descriptions is enhanced 
by the historical remarks connected with each 
respectively, and especially with those which re. 
late to the late rebellion. In respect to the 
Indian structures generally,—at least to those 
of a Mahometan character, the author says,— 


“It is objected by some that the remains of the mighty 
structures erected by the Mahometan rulers of Hindostan 
are devoid of interest from the ee | in style. 
Similar they are, it is true; but I think it will be found 
that each possesses ial claims and merits of its own ; 
and the historian or the traveller will add ly to his 
knowledge and to his pleasure by a careful study and 
comparison of their several specialities. The buildings of 
Akbar are almost invariably of red sandstone, elaborately 
wrought. Those of Shah Jehan, on the other hand, are 
mostly of marble ; whilst the structures of the Patans are 
celebrated for a wondrous massiveness of construction, 
combined with an exquisite elaboration of detail. Ind 
it is said of them that they built like giants, and 
like goldsmiths.” 

Of the architecture of Lucknow, our author, 
however, admits that,— 


“Much of the effect which would otherwise be 
— by the magnificent structures in Lucknow is 
ost from very sameness. The architecture a)l partakes 
more or less of the same character, as do also the decora- 
tions of the buildings. The — are pure Moresque in 
most cases, and the Palace of the Alhambra will give, in 
its various 8, a copy of almost all the styles of stone 
carving and decoration in Lucknow.” 


We may quote from the account given of the 
chief architectural gem of Lucknow,—the great 
Imambarra :— 


“This truly magnificent hall, said to be the largest in 
the world, stands on an elevated terrace approached more 
immediately from two vast square courts, richly laid with 
tesselated pavements, the innermost court being elevated 





opens into the organ-chamber, which is 14 ft. 
square, and placed under the tower; this is also | 
vaulted in brickwork, and is separated from the 
chancel by a metal screen. Another arch of | 
moulded brick opens from the organ-chamber | 





Appleton-le-Moors.—An early English memo- 
rial church has been erected, at a cost of 10,0001., 
at Appleton-le-Moors, fourteen miles north of! 
Malton, in Yorkshire. The building was designed | 
by Mr. J. L. Pearson, of London. It comprises a | 
nave, 37 ft. long and 15 ft. wide, with narrow | 
north and south aisles, making the whole internal | 
width 32 ft. 3 in. The chancel is 24 ft. 5 in. 
long, and of the same width as the nave, and has | 
@ circular apsidal east end. It is fitted up with | 
stalls for the accommodation of the clergy and 
choir, and is lighted with five stained-glass 
windows, inclosed by an arcade of plain arches. | 
Under this arcade is a reredos of Caen stone, | 
divided into two compartments, the upper con- | 
taining various emblematic figures, the lower a| 
representation of the Last Supper, all executed | 
in red incised work. The tower stands at the 
east end of the south aisle, and is 14 ft. square | 
externally, and surmounted by a spire of pyra- | 
midal form. On the opposite side of the chancel, | 
and at the east end of the north aisle, is a small | 
mortuary chapel, in memory of the late Mr. 
Shepherd, ornamented with panels of incised 
work, and lighted with lancet windows of stained 
glass. An arcade of three plain arches opens 
into the aisles on either side, which are lighted | 
with pointed windows of stained glass. Thereis | 
also a circular window in the west gable. The! 
seats, which are made of oak, are quite open, and | 
wil accommodate about 200 persons. The bene- | 
faction includes a parsonage, school, and school- | 
master’s residence. 

Leighton Buzzard.—The new church, North- | 
end (chapel of ease) is progressing rapidly. It} 
will be called St. Andrew’s, and will contain | 


into the nave. The semicircular apse of the) 
chancel will face Winwick-road, and will be about 
38 ft. high on the exterior, not including the | 
roof. The tower will be 70 ft. in height, the roof | 
rising 20 ft. above this, the staircase turret being | 
carried to the full height of the tower, terminat- 
ing in a circular-pointed roof. The building is 
estimated to cost from 4,000]. to 5,0001. Mr. 
John Douglas, of Chester, is the architect ; and 
Messrs. Gibson & Sons, of Warrington, are the 
builders. 








Hooks Lecerbed, 


From Calcutta to the Snowy Range. By an Old 





Indian. London: Tinsley, Catherine-street, 
Strand. Calcutta: Wyman & Co., Hare- 
street. 1866. 





THis very interesting volume contains the) 
narrative of a trip through the upper provinces | 
of India to the Himalayas, aud gives an account | 
of Monghyr, Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, and Simla, through all | 
of which the author passed on his way. The/ 
volume is illustrated by engravings from photo- 
graphs and drawings, and by a map of the ronte. 
The author, we happen to know, is Mr. Wyman, 
of Calcutta, publisher and newspaper proprietor. 
He is a skilfal writer, and has here produced a 
pleasant and readable book, which must be 
extremely useful to those who seek health in the 
Himalayas after too long a business campaign in 
Calcutta or elsewhere in our Indian provinces. 


500 free seats. It is built of red sandstone, dug | The author, who must have felt the want of just 
on the ground, with Wilts Farley Down stone | sucha work as his own when he began his tour, has 
dressings ; 99 ft. in length by 54 ft. in width. | here provided for all who follow him a thoughtful 
The cost will be nearly 3,0001., chiefly raised by | and profitable guide book, adviser, and literary 
voluntary contributions, Col. Hanmer, lord of} and historical companion. Travelling through 
the manor, giving the land on which it stands. | the upper provinces of India is quite a different 
The architect is Mr. Joseph Neale, of Bristol ;| thing now-a-days from what it was before the 
the builders are Messrs. Garside & Holdstock, | railway era. Now, there is railway conveyance 
Leighton ; the stonework is by Mr. John Green- | from Calcutta all the way to Delhi, by Benares, 


way, of Linslade, Bucks; the clerk of the! 


works, Mr. J. P. Stephens. 

Eton.—The foundation stone of a new church 
has been laid at Eton Wick, in connexion with 
the college. The site selected for the building 
adjoins the National Schools. 

Maldon.—The contractor has been taking down 
the old pews in All Saints’ Church. The columns 
stand out in ali their original proportions, with 
their bases exposed, instead of being buried half- 
way up the shafts. The sedilia, double piscina, 
crypt, and arcading at the western end, are in- 
teresting, but the incised stones, without one 
exception, have been emptied of their brasses. 
Some of these stones, from the design of the 
matrices, seem to be very ancient. Two 
tables on brass only remain; but these are 
simply ins¢riptions, and date from the middle of 
the seventeenth century,—one of which brasses, 


Lucknow, Agra, and other of the cities already 
named ; and the remainder of the ronte to the 
Indian Sanitarium, Simla, in the Himalayas, is 
comparatively short. The Kootiib has not yet 
become a railway station, nor the Taj a monster 
hotel, but the Governor General can now book 
himself and his carpet bag by first-class to Delhi, 
and so put an extinguisher on his slow, though 
splendid, progresses through the country as of 
yore. Mr. Wyman complains much of the 
railway management, which renders railway 
journeying in India quite a different thing as yet 
from a railway trip at home. The Indian 


stations are ill-arranged, the trains irregular, the 
carriages dirty, and the hotel accommodation 
is bad. 

The volume is interspersed with graphic 
though brief descriptions of the principal edifices 


considerably above the other, adding thus to the effect of 
the building as viewed from below. It is described as 
‘The crowning work of Nawab Asf-o-dowla’s reign. He 
is said to have spent incredible sums on it, and the native 
report, always prone to exaggerate, puts the cost at 
million sterling. The architects were invited to submit 
their plans to a competition, Asf-o-dowla only stipulating 
that the building should be no copy of any other work, 
and that it should surpass anything of the kind ever built 
in beauty and magnificence, Kyfeeut-ool-lah was the 
name of the successful competitor, and it would be hard 
to say that its conception, as it stands before us in the 
present day, falls at all short of the large and liberal 
stipulations of the monarch, The building is as solid as 
itis graceful, built from very deep foundations, and no 
wood-work is used throughout.’ 

The Great or Royal Imambarra is now used as an 
arsenal, and, fitted with the stern implements of war, it 
presents a striking contrast to what it must have done 
when in the time of its splendour. The great hall is 
162 ft. long by 53 ft. 6 in. wide, and lofty in proportion, 
with carved and highly ornamented roof. On the two 
sides are verandahs, respectively 26 ft. 6 in. by 27 ft. 3 in.; 
and at each end is a fine octagonal apartment, 53 ft. in 
diameter, the whole interior dimensions being thus 263 ft. 
by 145 ft. At the death of its founder he was interred 
here, but during his lifetime it was probably used as the 
grand celebration place for the Mohurrum. : 

On the capture of the Imambarra by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, at the taking of Lucknow, the chandeliers, mir- 
rors, and the like, were ruthlessly destroyed by our in- 
furiated troops; and Mr. Russell describes the marble 
floor as having been 3 in. thick with the débris of the 
valuable decorations it contained. To the right of the 
Imambarra stands s copy of the Delhi Jumma Musjid, 
having two lofty four-storied minars or towers, an ascent 
to the upper galleries of which is rewarded by a truly 
superb view of the city and surrounding country. 

The Great Imambarrs stands near the Room-i-Durwaza 
or Constantinople Gate of Lucknow—a gate built, it is 
asserted, on the model of that which gave to the Court of 
the Sultan of Turkey the title of ‘The Sublime Porte.’ 
The gate is grand and elegant in style, and well harmo- 
nizes with the Imambarra itself.” 


Before closing our notice of this volume, we 
will give the author’s account of the splendid 
fluted round tower near Delhi, called the Kootub 
Minar :— 

** The buildings of which it originally formed the centre 
and chief ornament have decayed to a picturesque ruin, 
but the noble column remains untouched, apparently, by 
the hand of time, and bids fair to outlive many another 
generation, 

The tower, which is the highest column known, is built 
of red sandstone in five stories, narrowing gradually, from 
8 circumference at the base of 159 ft. to one at the top of 
24 ft.; with 12 ft. diameter at top and 48 ft. 4 in, at 
bottom. Around each story run several horizontal belts, 
elaborately inscribed with passages from the Koran—very 
marvels of patient genius. The summit is reached by an 
interior winding staircase, lighted by loopholes of great 
breadth inside, but narrowing to almost vanishing point 
as they reach the outer thickness of the wall, focussing 
thus, as it were, the outer light from without. A survey 
of the huge blocks of sandstone, hard almost as granite, 
with which the tower is built, with the prodigious circum. 
ference of the base, diminishes the scepticism first enter- 
tained as to the endurance of the structure through so 
many years. On each story is a balcony, where you gladly 
rest between the pauses of the ascent, which is by 375 
steps of about aspaneach. The tower is 242 ft. high to 
its present summit, the top canopy having been removed, 

when struck by lightning, some few years ago.* This 
exceedingly ornamental cupola has been erected on a piece 
of ground adjoining, and when on the summit of the tower 
must have added greatly to its effect. 

The Kootub is reputed to have been built some 700 or 
890 beg ago, by Sultan Sham-Shood-deen, in honour of 
the holy fakir who foretold him the birth of an heir; and 
it is stated that it took forty years to complete. The 
legend also runs that it was erected by the Kajah of 
Prithie for a favourite daughter, who desired to possess 8 
tower with its top nigh unto heaven, from whence she 





* It is said that the only Mahometan building known to 








which the author visited on his way; and the 


be taller than this is the mosque of Hassan, at Cairo. 
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might offer up her prayers. Other accounts describe the 
Kootub as one of two minars designed by Sultan Sham- 
Shooddeen to flank a mighty mosque in everlasting remem- 
brance of Kootub-ood-deen, who, to his qualities of 
general, added those of a saint. His tomb is still vene- 
rated and maintained with some shew of state, being 
visited by thousands of devout Mussulmans, From out of 
the chaos of legend and superstitious chronicles it is im- 
possible to gather any certain or precise information as to 
the origin of this famous structure.” 


Other round towers are described, one of them 
the celebrated Buddhist tower, near Benares, 
supposed to have been built about 530 B.C., and 
which was seen and described by Hwen Tsang 
Fa Hiang, the two ancient Chinese travellers, in 
the begianing of the fifth century, A.D. It is 
110 ft. high, and 93 ft. in diameter at the base. 
The structure is solid. We cordially recom- 
mend the book. 








Miscellanen, 


THE New Law on THE Tames Navication. 
One of the most important Acts passed in the 
late session, the Thames Navigation Act, has 
been printed. It contains ninety-one sections 
and two schedules, and from its general im- 
portance was referred to in the Speech from the 
Throne when Parliament was prorogued. The 
conservancy of the river is now vested in the 
conservators from Staines to Cricklade, Wilts. 
The Upper Navigation Commissioners are dis- 
continued, and with five additional conservators 
(one to be appointed by the Board of Trade) and 








adopted to prevent the pollution of the water, | 


Staines and the western boundary of the district | pool. 
under the authority of the Metropolitan Board | enterprises in Manchester. 


Ercuine on Guass.—In reply to an inquiry, 


Tue INcLosurE or Piumsteap Common.—An 


etching on-glass is performed by laying on the | address, signed by several influential residents 
glass a ground of bees’ wax, and drawing the | of the district, has been issued, in which it ig 
design thereon with the needle, as in etching | said, “Mr. Julian Goldemid, M.P., has agreed to 
upon copper. Sulphuric acid is then poured on, | test the right of the lords of the manor to inclose, 
and fluor spar sprinkled on it. After four or five | and fight the battle to an issue, at his own ex- 


hours it is taken off, and the work cleaned with 
oil of turpentine. 


THe CariisLe Water Svuprrry.—The local 
council have resolved, by a majority of 25 to 9, 
“that a new committee be appointed to consider 
the whole water question, having regard to Mr. 
Lawson’s and Mr. Simpson’s pumping schemes, 
as well as that proposed by Mr. Nelson, but 
leaving out of view the Glenderamackin scheme 
as impracticable under existing circumstances.” 


INTERNATIONAL PisctcuLturat EXHIBITION AT 
BovuLocNe. — An international exhibition of 
articles connected with fisheries has been opened 
at Boulogne with great ceremony. These exhi- 
bitions are rare, being utterly unknown in Eng- 
land, and three having only been held on the 
Continent,—namely, at Amsterdam, Bergen, and 
Archchon. The Boulogne exhibition is very com- 
plete, and embraces every kind of article used in 
connexion with fishing and fisheries. England is 
said to be the country worst represented on this 
occasion, and this is much to be regretted. The 
exhibition is to remain open until the 13th of 
October. The main portion of it is contained in 
the Halle au Poisson. 


THe tate Mr. W. G. Ginty, Excinerr.— 





pense, provided that a committee for the purpose 
would raise half the cost (estimated at 5001/.), 
which committee has been formed, and, relying 
upon the support of the people, has entered into 
the required undertaking with Mr. Goldsmid. 
The committee confidently anticipate that sub- 
scriptions will readily flow in to relieve them of 
their responsibility, especially when it is known 
that the public have rights over these commons 
of which they have been arbitrarily deprived, 
and that the law is sufficient, if properly ad- 
ministered, to afford a remedy.” 


Toe TuHames Empankoent.—During the past 
six weeks the works of the Embankment on the 
north side of the river have progressed rapidly. 
The outer or river wall is completed in several 
sections, and in general it is above the high 
water (spring tides) level. In those sections 
where the piling has been removed the work ap- 
pears to advantage from the river. The con- 
struction of the new steamboat piers at West- 
minster, Hungerford, and Waterloo bridges is 
being proceeded with. The filling in of No. 1 
contract (Mr. Furness), extending from the east 
side of Westminster-bridge to Waterloo-bridge, is 
nearly completed ; and that in No. 2 contract 
(Mr. Ritson’s), from the east side of Waterloo- 


1 | We have to announce the death of Mr. William | bridge to the east side of the Temple-gardens, is 
the eighteen existing conservators, the traffic of | Gilbert Ginty, which occurred suddenly at Rio | level with the upper part of the wall. On the 
the river is to be carried on, and effectual means | de Janeiro on the 13th ult. Mr. Ginty formerly | south side the embankment from the west side 


| 


: | followed the profession of a civil engineer in| of Westminster-bridge to Bishop’s-walk, Lam- 
with the provision that another Act is to be| Manchester, and was engaged in the construc-| beth Palace, is approaching completion, the 
applied for in relation to the Thames between | tion of the railway between Bolton and Liver- | difficulties with which the engineer and con- 


of Works. One of the sections states, that “the | on being engaged as the agent of the Baron de | 
conservators shall cause the surface of the| Maua, who then had the Imperial Gasworks on | 


He was associated with a number of | tractor had to contend being trivial compared 
He removed to Rio | with those on the north bank of the river. 


ALARMING Exrrtosion or Gas at Mr. Cres- 


Thames to be (as far as reasonably practicable) 


effectually scavenged, in order to the removal 


therefrom of substances liable to putrefaction.” 


There is a distinct enactment on the “ pollution 
of water,” and no sewage is to be ponred into the 
Thames under heavy penalties. Each of the 
metropolitan water companies is to pay 1,0001. a 


year beyond the present payments. 


DrcoraTION OF THE NEW Grand OpEra 
Hovse or Paris.—The paintings in the interior 
are to be entrusted to MM. Banudry, Boulanger, 
Barrias, Delaunay, Gérdme, and Pils. It is said 
that the designs for these internal decorations, 
which have been submitted to the judgment of 
M. Garnier, the architect of the work, amount 
to several thousands in number. The list of the 
statues and busts which are to decorate the ex- 
terior of the building and the vestibule is pub- 
lished officially. The Journal of the Society of 
Arts says,—On the principal facade, in the tym- 
pans of the arcades of the main entrance, will 
be medallions of the composers Cimarosa, Pergo- 
lesi, Bach, and Haydn ;—in the grand vestibule 
four seated statues of the four chiefs of the 
schools of Italy, France, Germany, and England, 
—Lulli, Rameau, Gluck, and Handel. In the 
seven wils de beuf, or small circular windows, 
are to be seven bronze busts, gilt. The centre 
will be that of Mozart, born 1756; and those of 
the other composers will be placed on each hand, 
according to the dates of their birth. Thus to 


the right of Mozart will be Beethoven, born | po 


1770; Auber, 1782; and Rossini, 1792; and on 
the left Spontini, 1774; Meyerbeer, 1794; and 
Halévy, 1799. On the return of the facade, 
busts of two librettists,—Quinault and Scribe. 
On the two lateral facades are to be placed 
twenty-four busts in chronological order. On 
one side Monteverde, Durante, Jomelli, Mon- 
signy, Gretry, Sacchini, Lesueur, Berton, Boiel- 
dieu, Herold, Donizetti, and Verdi ; on the other, 
Cambert, Campra, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Phili- 
dor, Piccini, Parsiello, Cherubini, Méhul, Nicolo, 
Weber, Bellini, and Adam. In one of the foyers 
are to be placed busts of celebrated architects, 
or others connected with opera. Amongst the 
sculptors employed are M. Carpeaux, whose 
fronton for the Pavillon de Flora of the Tuileries 
has attracted so much well-deserved admiration, 
and which we have mentioned in our notes on 
the late Paris Salon; M. Denecheaux, and M. 
Bruyer. Amongst the reports afloat respecting 
the decoration of the interior, is one to the 
effect of M. Meissonnier having made proposals 
for departing from his micrographic style, and 
executing colossal works on the walls of the 


his hands. Mr. Ginty’s active and wise adminis. | wick’s.—On Wednesday in last week considerable 
tration soon lifted that underteking from a | alarm was caused in Bloomsbury-square, owing 
depressed condition into one of prosperity. At to a loud explosion, in the mansion occupied by 


the request of the Baron de Maua, Mr. Ginty took | Mr. Creswick, the tragedian. It appears that 
upon himself the administration of the Tijuca | °?¢ of the burners of a chandelier in the back 
railway, running from Rio to Tijuca Serra, and | parlour had been left open, and when the meter 
his energy was soon perceptible in the improve- | ¥48 turned on to supply the other portions of the 
ments he introduced. Some years ago the| house, the gas escaped and accumulated in the 
Emperor of the Brazils recognised his public | parlour, and a servant, on going into the room 
services by conferring upon him the honour of | for the purpose of lighting the chandelier, struck 


knighthood in the Brazilian Order of the Rose. | 2 lucifer-match, when the gas exploded, knocking 
| her down, scorching her face, blowing out some 


Artiriciat Diamonps.—A correspondent re-| windows, forcing down the plaster cornice, and 
minds us that M. Despretz, of Paris, in 1853,| sending about in terrible confusion some of 
succeeded in fusing and crystallizing carbon by | Mr. Creswick’s valuable pictures. The gas was 
means of a galvanic battery, thus producing | turned off from the main, and no further damage 
microscopical diamonds. Of this fact we were| was done. ‘This accident might have been 
quite well aware, although the writer of our re- | avoided, had the patent whistling signals been 
marks (we may state in reply to a question put | attached to the burners. Turning off the gas at 
by our correspondent), was not M. Despretz. the meter while some room or other may be 
What we wanted, however, was not microscopical | jighted, and thus leaving the tap open till next 
diamonds, but good large ones ; and hence it was | evening when the gas is again put on at the 
that we suggested a new process,—namely, the | meter, is almost certain to cause an explosion. 
subjection of carbon along with sulphide of! Every light ought first to be put out before the 
carbon to galvanic action, in order to see whether | as is turned off at the meter; this is the only 
the so galvanized sulphide would not dissolve an safe rule: better to leave it on at the meter than 
additional dose of the carbon, which might then | fai] to put out all the lights first. 
be crystallized in its precipitation, on the gradual : 
diminution and withdrawal of the galvanic) THe British Association. — The opening 
action. Fragments of diamonds might pre- | meeting of the Association at Nottingham took 
dispose to crystallization. We now observe that | place on Wednesday. Mr. Grove, Q.C., is the 
yet another process has just been tried and re- President for the present year. The excursions 


rted on to the French Academy of Sciences, in| are of an interesting character. The extensive 
( | coal-fields of Mr. North, at Cinder Hill, will be in- 





which sulphide or sulphuret of carbon has also 


ditional carbon. “ M. Lionnet,” says Galignani, 
“ communicated to the Academy a process of his 
for obtaining pure carbon (diamond) in a 
crystallized state. His plan consists in taking a 
long and thin gold or platinum leaf, rolling upon 
it a thin piece of tinfoil, and putting it into a 
bath of sulphuret of carbon. The liquid is de- 
composed under the influence of the weak electric 
current thus excited; the sulphur combines with 
the tin; and the carbon is deposited in crystals 
at the bottom of the vessel. The author thinks 
diamond must be produced by nature in a similar 
way.” According to this report, artificial dia- 


been used, but in another way, and without ad- spected on the 25th, under the superintendence of 


Mr. R. Barber. A description of the geological 
features of this valuable mineral district will be 
delivered by Mr. Fowler, C.E. The same day 
Newstead Abbey, Annesley, Alfreton Ironworks 
at Riddings, and the Midland Railway works at 
Derby, will be visited. Excursions to Charn- 
wood Forest will take place on the 30th. The 
geological district comprised in this excursion 
includes the Museum of Lias Fossils at Barrow, 
Mr. Ellis’s limestone quarries, the Swithland 
Slate Quarries, the Monastery of Mount Saint 
Bernard, Taylor's bell-foundry at Loughborough, 
&c. On the same day the ironworks at Codnor 








monds have actually been got by means of 
galvanic and chemical action from sulphide of 
carbon. Had they been large and valuable, we 
dare say M. Lionnet would not have been ina 
hurry to report his progress. It remains to be 
seen whether our method be not a still better one 
than M. Lionnet’s, considering that there would 
be an indefinite supply of carbon under galvanic 
action along with the sulphide, and probably no 
destruction of the solvent. 





salon in the rear of the Emperor’s box. 





Park and Butterley, with the rolling-mills, col- 
lieries, and other objects of interest in the sur- 
rounding district, will be inspected under the 
guidance of Mr. Alleyn and Mr. Bean. Matlock, 
Darley Dale, Chatsworth, Haddon Hall, Monsall 
Dale, Castleton, and Buxton will be visited on 
the same day. Bakewell Church and Cross will 
be visited. Nottingham presents an animated 
appearance, and effort is being used to make the 





visit a decided success. 
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Soutn Kensincton Musrum.—The number of} Iron MILE-Pposts ror Rariways, — A patent 
visitors during the week ending 18th August, | has been taken out by Messrs. J. & G. Goad, for 
1866, was, on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday | the manufacture of iron mileage posts for the 
(free), 12,331; on Wednesday, Thursday, and | use of railways. They will be made of cast iron 
Friday (admission 6d.), 1,426; total, 13,757. | and galvanized. The figures, instead of being 
National Portrait Exhibition by payment, 11,781; | painted on the iron, will be formed open through 
schools at ls. per 30, 1,946. it on a dark ground, obviating, therefore, en- 
, . _ | tirely the necessity of painting or renovation. 

A Testiwoniat.—Last week a_ testimonial Z 
was presented to Mr. Thomas Dawson Ridley,| ExTreme CareLessness IN Storine Gvn- 
the engineer to the contractor (Mr. Ritson) of | PowpER.—A quarryman, at Dumbarton, had a 
the Thames Embankment, North, contract No. 2. | quantity of gunpowder stored in his house, and 
The inscription on a salver, forming purt of the|some children who were playing with lucifer 
testimonial (a tea and coffee service, together | matches close to where a barrel of it stood let a 
with a timepiece), stated that it was given by | spark fall, and the gunpowder exploded. The 
“the members of the staff, workmen, and friends, | house was at once reduced to ruins, and twenty 
as a mark of their esteem.” The testimonial | persons, forming four families, were more or less 
was presented by Mr. Thomas Gabriel, of the | injured. 
firm of Thomas Gabriel & Sons. | 





Lapovrers’ DweLiines In LiverpooL. — The 
Tre Crock Tower at Lonpon Bripce.—At! special committee appointed by the Liverpool 
@ recent meeting of the Metropolitan Board of | Health Committee to promote this object have 
Works, the Works and General Parposes Com- | reported that they have made a representation 
mittee brought up a report calling the attention | to the Loan Commissioners in order to ascertain 
of the Board to the amounts of the tenders re- | upon what terms money could be lent to the 
ceived by the committee for the removal and | corporation for the purpose of erecting improved 
re-erection of the Clock Tower, handed over to | labourers’ dwellings, now one of the most urgent 
the Board by the St. Saviour’s District Board, | local requirements. 
amounting to above 1,0001., the original cost of | : : 
the tower being 6761., and recommending that a| THF Sire or Orair.—The last antiquarian 
communication be addressed to the District | 8¢0sation is the discovery of what is supposed to 
Board, thanking them for their offer of the Clock be the ancient gold-exporting city of Uphir, of 
Tower, and expressing the regret of the Board | Biblical fame. The locality is in that part of 
that, under the circumstances, they are unable | S0uth-eastern Africa lying to the north of Zalu- 
to avail themselves thereof. This was approved. | land. The tribe living there allow, it is said, no 
| approach to the ruins, from which it is supposed 
THE CLosING or FILTHY AND OVERCROWDED they procure thence the materials for the manu- 
Dens IN SouTHWaRK AND IsLincton.—On evi- | facture of certain gold ornaments they are in the 
dence given before the police magistrates, twenty- | habit of wearing. Discarding probable falsehoods 
three houses in Magdalen-court, Tooley-street, | and exaggerations, the truth of the matter may 
St. Olave’s, Southwark, and seventeen in Henry- | be that gold is found in the corner of Africa indi- 
place, Copenhagen - street, in the parish of | cated, and that there are some traces there of an 
St. Mary, Islington, have been ordered to be ancient civilised settlement. 
immediately cleared of inhabitants, and closed, | 
as nuisances and unfit for habitation, till repaired,| _ Fatt or Part or a Rattway Sration.—A part 
the cost of repsir to be repaid to the parish Of the roof of the Preston Railway-station has 
authorities by the defendants. The houses in fallen in. The condition of the station has been 
Magdalen-court, Southwark, belong to Magdalen complained of for years, and the Preston corpo- 
College, Oxford, who declined to act in the | tion have time after time sought to induce the 
matter. The court is a cul de saz at best, even Owners, the London and North-Western and 
though the houses were otherwise in a habitable Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies, to remove 
state. or improve it. It was the roof of the eastern 
‘side of the station which gave way, hurling 
glass in all directions, and throwing large iron 
girders upon seats generally occupied by pas- 
sengers, tearing huge pieces of wood in pieces, 
smashing the booking-office windows, and com. 
pletely demolishing a portion of the roof, measur- 
ing abont 40 yards in length. A woman was 
very badly cut in the head, and a pointsman had 
a narrow escape. 


DeratH or a Scutrtor.—We record the death 
of Mr. David Dunbur, sculptor, which sad event 
took place at Dumfries. He had his early 
aspirations of seeing Kome and studying in 
Italy realised through the kindness of some 
friends who had long watched the genius of the! 
embryo sculptor. On his return to this country 
he entered the studio of Sir Francis Chantrey. 
Upon leaving London he began business on his 
own account, and executed many works. His; Larce Bripce ror THE CENTRAL ARGENTINE 
best works are busts from the life, and some’) Raitway.—The largest bridge ever undertaken 
copies in marble from the antique. He had! for South America is now being constructed in 
sittings from Earl Grey, Lord Brongham, Lord! England for the Central Argentine Railway, to 
Durham, and other eminent statesmen ; and he) be placed over the Ric Segundo eight leagues 
executed a bust of Grace Darling, which was this side of Cordova. The length is upwards of 
several times reproduced in marble for the | 400 varas, and with its masonry and approaches 
Bishop of Durham and others. upwards of 500 varas. The entire construction 

THe Fatat Panic IN PARIS DURING rue |’ oo Sey ee eee oat pnt = 

| resting upon cast-iron pillars 14 in. in diameter, 


Emperor's Fete Day.—In the Rue de Rivoli the | ‘ 
Hesvioine - : and secured into the ground, each pill vi 
two currents of promepnaders met together, and | e 4 pallor’ heving 


en s ae t : 
a frightful crash ensued. Dresses were torn, | ~ ome steel — he ea > be a 
families separated—the confusion, in fact, was | POF : Sy girders of iron, the 
oudid.., Saderventtemenmaantn dial adie ore and ties all of wrought iron. The first 

: : silted P ‘| sections of this large bridge are now on their 


iron railings of the gardens of the Tuileries, | . . 
while lots of poor women and frightened children | wag tees, Se aay ee ee Seen 


. | by rail to Frayle Muerto and other points as the 

— hoisted up to the parapets and terraces by | ad stiimnak anil talon ‘typ peal se: the Rio 
eir distracted fathers and brothers. Une poor | Gesusdn, The csétion wih . } 

mother who witnessed the trampling to death of | “e ‘ wes Bids tenes He 
her infant is now aravinglunatic. At least 1,000 yar 
persons were massed on the bridge; wom nran| Tue ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—The diary of the 
madly along the parapet; others fainted, and | Great Eastern has been received, but is com- 
were trodden to death, and children also. Five| paratively tame, as there were no startling 
corpses were deposited in one of the hails of the | events to record. There was only one sensation 
Palais Législatif, .pposite the bridge, as well as|scene during the voyage, when a foul flake 
about 170 wounded. At the apothecary’s shop} took place in the after tank, but it was soon 
at the corner of the Rue de Bourgoyne, several | rectified. If the cable continue in successfal 
more corpses were to be seen; and others were | working order, a contract will speedily be made 
found in a house in course of construction at the | between the American “ Associated Press ”’—a 
corner of the quay where numbers of the wounded | great combination of nearly all the daily news- 
had sought for shelter, and some of whom ex-| papers published in the United States and 
pired there. As to the shoes, hats, coats, and | Canada—and the Cable Company for the regular 
petticoats picked up by the police it would be| transmission of news. This is to be done upon 
impossible to enumerate them, The real cause | the basis of the transmission of a daily despatch 
of the catastrophe, it is said, has been ascertained | from Europe of about forty words, for which the 
to be that a number of pickpockets organised a| American press are to pay annually the snug 
panic beforehand, shouted danger when there | sum of 110,000 dollars in gold, or 22,0001. It 
was none, and unfortunately succeeded but too| will cost the American newspapers over 70l. a 
well in carrying out their infamous desigu.|day for their little despateh of forty words, 
Several arrests have taken place, which can readily be printed in five lines, 





ee 


IncreaseD SuppLy oF WATER IN THE Sreanp 
anp Horsorn Disrricts.—On Satarday the 
Holborn and Strand District Board of Works, in 
order to co-operate with the New River Com. 
pany in their gift of an increased supply of 
water from the company’s mains, erected cast. 
iron stand-posts, with self-closing taps, in con. 
formity with the company’s suggestion, in the 
most densely populated localities within their 
respective districts. In Marylebone, St. Pancras, 
Paddington, and the districts at the east-end of 
the metropolis, similar stand-pipes and posts are 
being fixed. This supply is in addition to that 
also given gratuitously on Sunday mornings, 





RN 


TENDERS 


For additions to the Kent County Lunatic Asyium, com. 
prising day rooms and dormitories, for about 100 patients, 
Mr. Martin Bulwer, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. Geo. Ruck, Maidstone :— 

if ssaqp 







TIGEET ... ..s<acsensiicehdehelaninapegsebumeneds £6,938 9 0 

Anscomb,............ naiinemaiavernns 6,258 0 0 

Simms & Marten.... coors 65,068 0 O 

Naylar & Bon .......cccccserssreee -. 5,930 0 0 

IIR deccnaseanbidetseinnninsasies 5,800 0 0 

Vauy han .........c00000. moiebedacaeeeson 6,600 0 . 
0 


Wallis & Clements (sccepted)... 5,565 





For the erection of Lecture-hall and Resding-room, 
Lenbam, Kent, for the Lenham Institute Company, Mr, 
Wiliam Powell, architect :— 














8 Cy a ee 
Head Jee eliianes 637 10 0 
}, yeeee Sev 0 0 
Peters ......0< 679 0 0 
Norris..... : 658 2 0 
SEEM da souaebtemusen SanaGhansiqaatentaenasane bm 60 «(OO 





For alterations to No. 19, Brompton-rosd, for Mr, O 
Lyons. Mr. T, Vanby, architect :— 





Coleman.......... Selianuahedeuemansceantades £929 0 0 
Binns & MasteW.....cesccccssececesssse-... TOA O O 
Coils & Son ..... TS er 
Chutter .,... aseee 722 00 
Foster.... 674 0 0 








For the erection of four cottages at Wall End, Essex, 
Mr. J. W. Dennison, architect :— 





Riddaill .. ae £650 0 6 
Withers . 660 0 0 
IK, ists aadibeecakes s8u 0 0 
Stokes (accepted) .........sceccccenere &5 0 0 





For the erection of Convalescent Werds at Southall 
Schools, for the Directors and Guardians of the Poor of 
the Parish of 8t. Marylebone, Mr, H. Saxon Snell, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 


PI nss-nin! nicnduibannenmens aecaneeinie £655 0 0 
EE CRC RS oa oe 
Gibson, Bros. ..... pascpoodebccscoccanece 694 0 0 
Wilkinson & OO. ..ccccccsccsccsosensses . 63 0 O 
Hanson (accepted) ..,.........50006, 638 10 0 





For New Reform Club, 71, Jermyn-street, Mesara, 
Porter & Markiiam, architects. Queastities by Messra, 
Kichardson & Waghorn :— 






MOND: ina dsiiebhdiccentincbidibitaebecociness £8,740 0 0 
Coleman . 5,620 0 0 
, OS pe 7,896 0 0 
Rider & Son . 7,700 0 0 
A Mstisocisccscsiinbbawticvenseesieiess 7,650 0 0 


For the erection of a warehouse «nd manufactory for 
Messrs. Harper & Son, at Clerkenwell, with fire-proof 
construction. Mr. J. Mucklow, architect. Mr, F. 
Warburton Stent, surveyor :— 


| ERR eS Seer RK Bt 
NRE Te I scasncannccesrnnatnss wnt 4,353 0 0 
I ciserad tacscscneseqorces sceedesie 4,330 0 0 
BODO: shintunsebebscecdasennpstecéues vane 4111 0 0 
Badbey ..0.....0ccecees nisidaipne <oenieees- tome 4,050 0 0 





For a pair of semi-detached villas, Ilfracombe, Mr, M. 
C. W. Horne, architect :— 


Cali & Pethick ........ seoens eet etee €2,100 0 0 
MT am, ee 
Ee a te 
Jos. Heed .......... ellbliscccqueds itis 1,687 0 0 


For house at Cheetham-hill, Manchester, for Mr. Rich. 
K. Cooper. Messrs. Hayley & Dawes, architects (¢x- 
elusive of fittings) :— 

Thompson (accepted).,............. £1,868 0 0 


For erection of ragged schools, Charter-street, Man- 
chester. Messrs. Hayiey & Lawes, architects (exclusive 
of fittings) :— 

Davison (accepted)...........00000+ £1,220 0 0 








For two houses and shops for Mr. Lambert, Red-bill, 
Surrey. Mr. J. F. Mathews, architect. Quantities 


supplied :— 

- OUR... ssnnvesnatnbosn 00 
Nightingale ............ 00 
Langley & Turner ........ 00 
EGU hiasesschdiecnnins 00 
Simms & Marten..........0.....s00+ 00 
UNIT caindeipnadbnash dteten seeoiaarceuphe 0 0 
CTE” isiasstneas vesncncnscecnse 00 








For alterations, &c., to “Golden Lion,” Bagnigge 
Wells-road. Messrs, Bird & Walters, architects :— 






Harvey . 

Langmead & Way 
Newman & Man ., 
Williams & Son... ta 
Kelty (wccepted) .,........c0.cceeeeee 1,357 


_— 

ES 
eoceocs 
ecocecso 


For alterations, &c., to “Mitre” Tavern, Mitre-court, 
Fleet-street. Messrs. “inch Hill & Paraire, architects :— 
Langmead & Way ...........:00060 £1,584 0 0 

Eaton & Chapman ..,..........0006 ly 





338 0 0 
Newman & Mapa (accepted) ... 1,586 0 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. R —Mr. H.—H. & 8.—J. W. D—R. P.—F. G.—Mr. F.—E, M. B. 
—Miss B. P.—R. G T.—W. P.G —C. H. F—H. H—J. N. B.—Messars. 
Cc. &L.—F. W. 8.—0, RB. J.-J. K.-W, W.—J. ©. H.—E. K.—G. J.— 
Two Hard-working Men.—J. F. M.—W. L. & Co.—L. M. T.—W. 8. & 
Son.~W. B.—J. F.—T. M. R.—A. M—W. D. A.—Alpha.—W. T.—E 
W. T.—H. ©. G. (form of numerals is more modern than the date 
given. Can we have a rubbing 7) 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 





All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








Advertisements cannot be received for the ewrrent 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 











[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral] 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 


Bond-street, and 83 & 84, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749, _ 


(om PETITION DRAWINGS 


PREPARED from Rough Sketches, Builders supplied with 
designs and working drawings at alow Per centage. Railway and 
other competition claims adjnsted.—Application by letter A. Z 
Edward Bran’s, Stationer, 315, Kentish Town-road, 











= 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c.— 
QUANTITIES TAKEN OUT or COPIED, and Works measured 
up, Working Drawings and Specifications copied or prepared from 
architects’ sketebes upon the shortest novice. and on the most reaso:- 
able terms.— Address, SURVEYOR, 3, Charch-street, Battersea, 8.W. 


NICHOLAS LAKE, 
A BCBITECT and consulting SURVEYOR. 


Bills of quantities accurately prepared, works measured u 
builder’ accounts adj iiway compensation claims arran, 4 
OFFICES, 1, ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 





HIPPENHAM HIGHWAY DISTRICT. 
SURVEYOR WANTED.—The Waywardens require the services 

of » competent person to perform the duties of DISTRICT SUR- 
VEYOR. The district comprises 29 parishes, with 221 mules of road, 
18 parishes of which, with 164 miies, are let by cowtract, and the 
duties are respective'y performed by the contractors, under the 
supervision of the district surveyor. The person appointed must re- 
side in the district, and wiil be required to provide secarity to the 
amount of 3001. for the due performance of his duti-s. Salary, 1501 
perannnm. Applications, in tee handwriting of the candidates, and 
testimontals as to character and competency, sta’ing age and present 
occupation, must be -ent to my Offive m Chippenham not later than 
TEN o'clock on THURSDAY morning. the 6th day of SEPTEMBER 
next. Applications will be considered on the 7:h of SEPTEMBER. 
and the selected candidates will aft-rwards be communicated with, 
and be required to atteud the Board upon a day to ve named when 
the election will take piace. The person appointed must be prepared 
to enter on his duties at Christmas next. Canvassing the way- 
wardens either persoually or by letter is strictly pr hibited —ty 





Me. WILLIAM STUART CANSDELL, 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTIST, prepares for the Profession— 
Academy Pictures, Landscape Views 
Competition Designa, Interiors, 
And Artistic Work in Ofl or Water-colour. 
24, Winchester-street 8.W. 


A®CHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 


CARVING in woop and STONE. 
JAMES FORSYTH, 


No. 8, EDWARD-STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, NW, 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
ESSRS. E. F. LAW & SONS, Archi- 


tects and Surveyors, have a VACANCY in their Office for an 
Out-door ARTICLED PUPIL. —Priory Cottage, Northampton 


EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL 
kK. DRAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of 
SEWER VENTILATION will be supplied to Kogineers and Arehi- 
tects, on application to EDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay 
and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfield, 


AX excellent GOTHIC ARCHITECTU- 


RAL DRAUGHTSMAN REQUIRED in the country. If tho- 
be fi d.—Address, M. box 49, 











roughly versed in Pp e, will 
Post-office, Bradford. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


HE NEWEST DESIGNS for LAMP 
POSTS, Dwarf Gas Pillars, Brackets, Lamps, Gates, Railings, 
Balcony Panels, Stable Fittings, Couumus, &c. &c, will, upon receipt | 
of particulars, be forwarded free, on application to TURNER & | 
ALLEN, Irontounders, Engineers, &c. 201, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 


OLLING’S ART FOLIAGE, royal 4to. 


72 Piates, with Letter-press and numerous Wood-cuts, price 
36s. or 30a. when ordered direct from the Author. 
“ A vatuable addition to our knowledge of art-decdration.”—Civil 
—_ and Architects’ Journal, 
mdon ; Published by the Author, 150, Hampstead-road, N.W. 











Just published, crown 8vo. pp. In handsome cloth. Fourth Edition 


enlarged. Price 5s. 
7 . 
HE MANAGEMENT of STEEL. 
By GEORGE EDK 
The work includes the most approved modes of the manufactare of 
iron, the manufactare of steel, testing steel, forging aud welding, 
annealing, hardening, tempering, expansion and coutractioa of steei, 


LUN UNION.—VALUER WANTED.— 


The Assessment Committee of the Union will, at their Meet- 
ing, which will be held at the Uaion Workh use, Bishop's Castie, on 
FRIDAY, Slet day of AUGUST, 1866, immediately afjer the termi- 
nation of the ordioary business of the Board, proceed to APPOINT 
&@ competent PERSON to Vaiue the underm-ntioned Parishes which 
are comprised in this Union, at per acre :—Bi-bop’s Castle Borough 
(exclusive of houses in the town), 5,909; Bishop's Castle Parish, 
3,972; Ciun (exclusive of houses in the town), 22,000; Clanbury, 
7.500 ; Clanganford, 3,609; Dinmore, 100; Edgton, 1,645; Hill Rnd, 
90; Hopessy, 3.857 ; Hopton Castle 3,077; Horde:ly Hall, 30; Hys- 
sington, 2,179; Lydbury North, 7,323 ; Lydhbam, 1,533 ; Mainstone, 
3.343; Mynudtown, 450; More, 2,131; Norbary, 2685; Oldchurch 
Moor, 8%; Raclinghope, 5,103; Sheive, 920: Snead, 567; Wentvor, 
6,874 The gross estimated rental and rateable value of each ficid, 
house, garden, &c, in each parish will be required. Security wiil he 
required (subject to the approval of the Committee) for due comp'e 


of JANUARY, 1868 Parish maps and references will be supplied 
for the use of the valuer by each parish, at the cost of the Union. 
Separete Tenders will be required for maps, which would be sanc- 
tiowed by the Poor-Law Board, if any shou'd be required. Separate 
Tenders will be required fur the towns of Bishop's Castie and Clun, 
at per house. Ali persons desirous of contracting must send in Ten 

ders, at per acre, to my Office, on or before the 29th day of AUGUST, 
1866.— By order, 


N.B.—The price per acre and per house must include ai! expenses 





ca se-harde.ing wrought-iron, toughening steel, &c. 
London : W. TWKED! . 


whatever, except the production of parish maps aud references. 
Bishop's Castle, August 3, 1306. 





HUMBER'S RECORD OF ENGINEERING, 1865. 


Now ready in Imperial on. 


Illustrated by Forty Plates, with Photographic Portrait and Memoir of 
. M‘Clean, Esq. C.E., price 3/, 3s. half-moroeco, 


A RECORD 


OF THE 


PROGRESS OF MODERN ENGINEERING, 1865, 


COMPRISING 
CIVIL, MECHANICAL, MARINE, HYDRAULIC, RAILWAY, BRIDGE, 
AND OTHER ENGINEERING WORKS ; 
WITH 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
By W. HUMBER, 
ASSOC. LYST, C.E. AND M. INST. M.E, 


i tains detailed drawings of the principal works executed in the Main Drainage of the Metropolis 
(excepting the Pumping Stations, which wil be included in a subsequent volume); and also detailed drawings of the 
hames 


Embankment. 


illustrations are the following :—Metropolitan Main Drainage: Works on the Northern Side— 

Works” py oh ot ; Bridge over Marsh-lane pet Bow and Barking Railway Junction; Bridge over Main Line of 

i Bridge over the East London Water Works Feeder; Details of the Reservoirs, Outlets, 

into the River, and Penstocks. da the Southern Side—The Bellmouth Junctions of the Sewers on the Bermondsey 

Branch: Details of Reservoirs, and General Sections of Sewers. Thames Embankment: Steam Boat Pier, West- 

minster Bridge; Landing Stairs between Waterloo and Charing Cross; Landing Stairs at York Gate; Steam Boat 
Pier, Waterloo Bridge, &c. &c., with full detailed Sections of River Wall and Subway. 

The letterpress contains a full description of the works of the Main Drainage’ and Thames Embankment, 

together with articles on the Formation of Harbours, Ports, and Breakwaters, Fortifications, Rolling Stock, and 


Bow and Barking Railway ; 


Armour Plates. 


The following volumes may still be had in Imperial 4to, with 36 Double Plates, drawn to a large scale, and Portrait 
of Robert 


Stephenson, 


A RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF MODERN 
ENGINEERING, 1864. 


Comprising Civil, Mechanical, Marine, Hydraulic, Railway, 
HUMBEK, Assoc. Inst. C.E. and M. 
Wrought Iron Bridge Construction.” 


“Iti i esses sumé of all the most interesting and im | 
Snot cal cratic, oo Goon corefally cxecuted drawings, with full working deteils, will be found « 


valuable accessory to the profession at large.” —Engineer, Nov. 24, 1865. 
Also uniform with the above, Imperial 4to, illustrated with 36 Double Plates, and Portrait of Mr. Hawkshaw, 


Great Britain; and containing, as it 


Price 


HUMBER’S RECORD OF ENGINEERING, 1863. 


** Handsomely lithogra; and printed, it will find 
form copies of the plans specifications prepared for 
engineering works.” — Engineer. 


t. M.E. Author of “‘A Complete 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, EC. 


3d. 3s. half morocco, 


Bridge, and other Engineering Works. By WILLIAM 
ro Practical Treatise on Cast and 


tion of the valuation of the said parishes, on or before the 3ist day | 


order of the 5 JACUB PHILLIPS, Clerk. 
ip b 16th August, 1866. 





a P ° ° 

R. DRESSER can now receive into his 

Studio One or Two respectable YOUTHS who may desire to 

follow the Profewion of CONSULTING ORNAMENTIST and PRAC- 

—— DESIGNER; also an IMPKOVER. — North-end, Fulham, 
sugGon, 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
¥ . 
& ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in every 
WF branch of the trade, can be ENGAGED at their House of 
Call, the Marlborough Iun, Bienheim-street, Oxforu-street, W.C. 


NSPECTOR of WORKS WANTED for 


the Government of Mauritius. Must havea tnorough practical 
knowledge of masonry, and be abie to make out estimates and work- 
ing drawings, Une who has had experieuce a« a foreman in a large 
establishment preferred. ¢ mast not exceed 35. Salary com- 
menvcing at 2001 and rising to 900! by anoual increments of 10%, 
Lodgiog money 601. per annum, and travelling exvenses paid.— 
Apply, by letter oulv, to the Crown Agents for the Culonies, Spring- 
gardens, London, stating pa t and present emplvymeut, aud giving 
references as to character, capacity, &c. 


ie z 
\ AIDSTONE LOCAL BOARD.— 
i OFFICE of SUKVEYR.—Persons willing to accept the office 
of SURVEYOR to this Local Board are requested to send applicatiors, 
with testimonia's and amount of salary re;nired, to Wr EDWARD 
HAR, Soticitor, Maidstone, on or befure MONDAY, the 3rd day of 
| SEPTSMBER next. Toe Sarveyor will be required for the first two 
| years at least to give bis whole time to the dusi-s of the office. The 











population of the district is about 24 O00, aud the area 4,632 acres.— 
| Further information may be obtained on app ication te the Clerk. 
Maidstone, August 11, 1866. EUWARD HUAR, Clerk. 
TO CARPENTERS AND JOLNEBS. 
ANTED, Several Hands in the above 
trade, for a long JOB, at good wages.—Apply to Messrs. 
| GOGGS, Swatfham, Nor'oik. 


| WANTED immediately, CARPENTERS 
| 











and JOINERS. None bat good workmen need apply. To 
steady and industricus men a Permanency wili be offered.— Address, 
stating wazes and where last employed, to J. L. GLASSCOCK, 
Builder, Bishop Stortford. 


\ ANTED, a steady, good WORKING 

FOREMAN of PLASTERKRS. Liberal wages to a suitable 

man.—Address, A. 5. Pust-office, Ealing Commun, 

WANTED, Ten or Twelve good BRICK" 

| LAYERS, at 644. per houwr.—Iuquire ou the Works, Pulice- 

station, Mailing, pear Maidstone; or at G. SOLLIITT S, Builder, 
‘vod. 











Str 
Gnudhi'te ta Calon hatknteed Cemebins, | W ANTED, a YOUTH in an Architect and 


Surveyor’s Office. Must write a gvod hand.—Full particu- 
lars to H. P. Mesers. Brown & Staudfast, Advertiiug Agents, Little 
George-street, Westumiuster Abbey. 


TANTED, a good General WORKING 
FUREMAN, to Take Charge of a Jub, a Carpenter by trade. 
Apply at once, by letter, to B. F. 194, High-ctreet, Camden town. 


ANTED, a GENERAL CLERK, in a 


Builder’s Office. — Address, statiug where last employed and 
salary required, to B. F. 194, High-strent, Camdeu-tow . 


Ty . ’ . rary 

AJ ANTED, in a Builder's Uffice,a YOUNG 

MAN, about 17. Must be quick at figures, abie to square 

dimensions, aud willing to make bimsef geueraily useful.—Audcoss, 

statiug references and salary required, to ALPHA, care of Mr, 
| Kexboro, Statiomer, Aidgate. 


ANTED, a good MONUMENTAL 


MASON, in the country. Constant —Address, stating wages, 
refereuces, &c, 573, Offive of “* The Builder.” 


ro; TO PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, a steady Man for a PER- 
MANENCY, as PLUMSER, GA>-FITTER, &c. to make 
himself generaliy useful, — Address, GBUR +E PESUOD, Plumber, 
Alresford, Hants. 


° r ’ 

ANTED, in a SURVEYOR’s OFFICE 

in a country town in the South of England a YOUTH about 

16, as Iu-door PUPIL, to be articied fur tur-e years. Premium 

moderate. He would be taught lana surveying, leve liug, mappiog, 

and designing agricultnral ouildiogs, and te o ¢ wi-Riug to qualify 

for the mauagement of landed property, this would bes gevd oppor- 
tunity.—Apply by letter, L. 8. Office of “ The putider. 


Wy Aare, in a SURVEYoOR'S Office, a 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT, who writes a good hand, and can 
W. Post-office, Kinag-street, West- 




















square dimeusions.— Address, P. 
miuster, 





TO MONUMENTAL LETTE CU (TERs. 


\ ANTED, a first-class HAND. Must be 

thoroughly acquainted with Medisvai Lettering. Constant 
Pk epi ety stating terms and reference, to WHEELER, 
BRO: HERS, Masous and Builders, Reading. 


ANTED, a TOWN TRAVELLER in 

the WINDOW GLASS TRAUVE.—Apply by letter wo W. H. 

SACEROE, S14, Cutsot-ceet 

ANTED, in a Builder's Office, a respect- 

able YOUTH, about 17 yeas of age. One with ae paoateten 

office red.—AcodTess, stating age, Qualifivations, an 

teen ak wan DA. Senco Oion, Castie hii, Bailing, Midaie- 

sex. 











t works lately completed in 


favour with many who desire to preserve in a permanent 
the guidance of the contractors for many important 





BRK ‘ bh 
JILDER’S CLERK. @ood acoounant, and bas & thoroug 
ioenicioe of the basiness —Address, A. ¥. 14, Hautingvon-sireet, 


Barnsbury, N. 
ANTED, by an experienced ASSIST- 
ANT a RE ENGAGEMENT iu au Architect’s Office.— 
AGdress, H. &. 17, Camouridge-verrace, Curnwau-r ad, Nutuog-bil, W. 


\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 











ANTED, a constant SITUATION, as 


PLUMBEA, by a Three-beanch Haod. Gvod references,— 





Address, R. W. 37, North-sureet, Mauchester-equare. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Ave. 25, 1866. 














TANTED, in the Country, by a Builder 
cut of musteem, @ practical Man, with twenty five years’ expe 
rience, by trade a Carpenter, a SITUATION as MANAGING FOKE- 
MAN, or to saperiutend erection of Farm or other buildings, U ander 
stands purchasing timber and other materials, Good references ap d 
testimony. —Address, G. J. 462, Old Kent-road, 8. E. 


+ . . 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in a 
Builder's or Surveyor’s Office, by a thorough! y competent 
CLERK aod BOOK-KEEPER, with fifteen years’ experievce in 
builders’ offices. Is a repid and correct accountant. Can measure, 
draw, take out quantities, &c. Excellent references and testimouia!s 
Aged 30. Has had ~ charge of a burviness. Bober. Country not 
objected to,— Address, E. A. E. 85, Arlington-street, Islington. 


TO CARPENTERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a permanent 

SITUATION as JOBBING C ARPENTER, &e. Terma mode 

rate. Town or country.—Address, A. N. No. 97, Gray's inn-road, 
Lendon. 


VY AN NTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 


a Joiner ‘z trade, a RE-ENGAGRMENT, as CLEKK of 
, Woodiand-terrace, Branswick-street, 








WORKS. — Address 
Dover-road, 8. E. 





TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


AY, ANTED, 


perien need, active Man. Aged 32. Joiner and “Carpenter by 
trade. Is well up at fixing, alterations, aud general repairs. Wage 
not so much an of lect. Must be in town.—Address, Mr. DAKINS 
1, Carlton-road, South Globe-road, Mile-end, E. 

TO BUILDERS. 

Ww ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN to the charge of the erection 
of Villas or other Buildings, or the Charge of a Job. A Joiner by 
trade. Good teetimoniais, and reference to last employer.—Adress, 
P. J. 4, Buck street, Camden-town, N.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT in an Architect's Office. Isa neat and expe- 
ditious draugh'sman, well acquainted with the routine of genersl 
office work, and understands perspective. Good references. —Address, 
848, Office of “ The But) der.” 








ro ancmrrEcTe 
W 7 ANTED, a SITU ATION, by the Adver- 


tiser, who bas had seven years experience io an Architect's 
Office, and has been one year a Contractor. Is well acquainted with 
perspective, and bas been accustomed t+ prepare finished and working 
Grawing+, and to take out quantities, &c.—Address T. G. H. Office cf 
“The Builder.” 


0 CONTR ACTORS, 





EMPLOYMENT, by an ex-| 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


\ 7 ANTED, a SITUATION, by a a practical, 

energetic Bric klayer, as FOREMAN, or to take by the piece 
any large Job of Brickwork, Labour only,—Address, A. 43, Gilbert: 
road, Lower Kevnington-lane, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR2. 


- 

ANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 

Carpenter pap Joiner, as FOREMAN, or to take a Job by 

the Piece. Twenty years in the London Shops.—Address, 8. T. No. 1, 
Love-lane, Tower-street, City. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Ww: NTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or as Assistant 
toa Boilcer. Hasa good know'edye of the building trades, can pre- 
pare drawings avd has a good education, Town or country.— Address, 
J. WILLIAMS, 90, Ball’s Pond-road, N 


WANTED, a SITUATION £8 
FOREMAN of JOINERS, or Joiners and Carpenters, by a 
persevering, energetic Man, capable of setting out avy kind: of joiner’ 8 
and carpenter's work, No otjection to use the tools if required, or 
wil! take carpenter's and joiner’s work by the Piece.--Addr ess, 














| 874, Office of 


JAMES, 45, Bolsover-street, Kezent’s Park, N.W. 


V TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN, by a steady energetic 


SHOP or GENERAL 
Man. Bolds a first-class system of managing a shop of j iners in 








connexion with machinery. Accustomed to setting work, piecr, mea- 
suring, and mesing working drawings. Good reference.—A.idress, 
“ The Builder.” 





To BUILDERS. 


WArewrend by a steady Young Man, 


R*-ENGAGEMENT, to Superintend the Masons’ Work ina 

ilder’s firm. Can bave four years’ good character from his present 
aan oyers, also teatimonials from Architects under whora he has 
carried out several large jobs in the City,—Address, 12, Prospect-row, 


Gloucester-row, Waiweorth 
i 


of“ * The Builder.” 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young. 


Man, who ae bad the entire management of a large Nieht 
Boil and Scavenging Comtract, in the nor h of England. Thoroughly 
understands the business, and hasalso a fair knowledge of veterinary 
practice. Would take the management of a stud of horses on a rail- 
way or contract. First-class references.—Address, W. T. E. care of 
H. Greenwood, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 


\ JANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS, or General Foreman. Can measure 
and square up works, take out qnantitics, estimate &c. and is a fair 
dravghtsman, and thor ughly understands the building business in 
all ite branches. Aged 37. A carpenter by trade. Good reference 
will be given.— Address, A. Y. Zz Post- office, Folkestone, Kent. 





TO BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS, 


- 

ANTED, by a Person of experience, a 

SITU ATION as FOREMAN, or as Clerk of Works, being 

practically acquainted with all the building trades. Good testimo- 
niais.— Address, bad 225, » Kingsland- road, N KR 


W 7 ANTED, a SITU ATION, a as ‘GENERAL 

FOREMAN of WORKS, or to Take Charge of aJohb Isa 
carpenter by trade, and well acquainted with al! parts of the Building 
trade. Has had the general management of buildings for the last 
reven years. Good references from last employers can be given. 
ft Seam, G. T. B. No. 1, Queen's Cottage, Queen’s-road, 
bri 





TO SURVEYORS, BLILDE 


. &. 
M. STARR, JOINER, “STAIRCASE 
' and HANDRAIL MANUFACTURER, and of Venerred Rail 
with Invisible Joints. wishes for a R®-ENGAGEMENT in either 
— = a —Addre-s, W. STARK, 21, Poland-street, Oxford- 
stree 





\ TANTED, a SITUATION (London pre- 

ferred), by a Young Man, aged 27, a carpenter by trade. Has 
been partner with his father in a country bnilding trade. Accus- 
tumed to taking out quantities, measuring work, making working 
drawings, and work at bench. Has passed the Government examina- 
tions, and is teach-r in a school of art. Good references.—Address, 
B. C. Poat-office, Torquay, Devon, 





AX experienced’ ‘ESTIMATOR seeks 





occasional EMPLOYMENT. Terms moderate. Aitention 
pre — Is also well up as and q — 
G. J. 462, Old | Kent- ‘road, BB 





pa cero ee 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


GOOD PLUMBER wants a SITUA- 


TION, or JOB, Piecework or otherwise.—Address, A. Z, 9, 
Vark-place Cottages, Lower Park- road, Peckham, 8.E. 


A COMPETENT BUILDER’S CLERK 
desires EMPLOYMENT after SIX p.m. Haas bad much ex. 
perience in the arrangement of neglected and complicated accounts — 
Address, X. Y Z. 20, Exmouth-street, Cierken well. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
FIRST - CLASS DESIGNER and 
DRAUGHTSMAN is open to an ENGAGEMENT, temporary 
or otherwise. Perspectives outlined in a superior manner.— Address, 
N. Z. Mr. Wallis, Bookseller, 5, Woodall place, Brixton- road. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATO 


FIRST-CLASS PAPER- HANGER is 

open to ap immediate ENGAGEMENT by the Piere or Day, 
Competent to fill up time at Painting —For references, &c. acdiress, 
Par ERHANGER, Post- ‘ost-office, Aberystwith, South Wales. 


N Architect and Surveyor, of much and 
varied experience, is open to an ENGAGEMENT in the Office, 
town or country, or to undertake work at bis Chambers,— Address, 

898, Office of “ The Builder.” 

TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
“ 

QUANTITY SURVEYOR and 
MEASURER, of considerable practical experience in taking 
eff, preparing, and pricing bills, quantities measuring, alt valuing 
every description of work connected with building opervtions, 
writing specifications, adjusting builders’ acoounts, &c. is willing wo 


undertake the same reasousbly. Tere SURVEYOR, 3, Hartiey- 
villas, Lansdowne- roa, Croydon, 8 




















TO LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVBYORS, 


GOOD general ASSISTANT is open to 

an ENGAGEMENT, Oan eurvey, and take levels with accu- 
racy. He is a neat and expeditions drauzhtaman. Town or cuntsy. 
Address, K. 1, Brockley Villas, Brockley-road, New Cross, Loudon. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by a Young Man who has had 
good experience in the building trade, a SITUATION as 
CLERK of the WOKKS, or on some Ont-door Works. No objection 
to the country, Salary uotso much an object.—Ad.iress, 793, Office 





TO LAND SURVEYORS, &c. 


warren, by a Gentleman (who has had 


over 6 years’ practical experience in the office of a Land aad 
Engineering Surv-yor) a RE-ENGAGEMENT, either Temporary or 
Permanent. — H. Ww. 2, St Germains Villas, Fores: Hill. road, 8.E. 








To BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, to Take the Entire Charge of a Job. 
Reference to one of the principal Londen firms, Left last week.— 
Address, , BU iL DE Kh’ FOREMAN, Po ret office, New North-road, N. al 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


(THE Advertiser, a competent ASSISTANT 


| in the Office or ou the Works, desire, an ENGAGEMENT, — 
Addre-s, DEL ra, om os of “The Builder.” | 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, —_ oe CONTRACTORS, AND 
ERS. 
THE Advertiser, with many years’ experi- 
ence in designing aud preparing practical working and detail 
architectural drawings, compet-nt to dé« den buildings in the pre- 
hy ing styles of architecture, is open to an ENGAGEM ENT,—addresa, 
- 2.3 356, B Essex-road, London, N. 





HE Advertiser, a Carpenter and Joiner, 
aged 38, having just completed « job in the country, wishes 

fora RE-ENGAGEMENT. A short distance from town preferred. — 
Address A. Z Mr. Kxena, 4, Belmont, 





tace, Vanxhail, 8. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, a Carpenter and Joiner by 
trade, wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of WORKS, 


iu town or country. Satisfactory references, &.—Address, F. H. 89, 
Pt, Janen’s-road, Holloway, N 





TO KUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


\ JANTED, a constant SITUATION, or 


JOB, as first-class gas and hot-water fitter, and ne det 
Can do plumbing and zine work. Town or country. First-class 
weferences. The use of old nursery tools ean be bad —Address, G. 
DAV D ON, 13. Portlend-rerrace, Gypaey-hill, Upper Norwood, § 


TO ABCHITECTS AND BURVEYORA. 
HE Advertiser is d«sirous of an ENGAGE- 
MENT ss an AS-ISTANT. Can make finished, working, detail, 
and perspective drawings, and assist in preparing quantities, Satis- 
factory references given.—Address, X. Y. 11, Convent-gardens, Not- 
ting-hill, W 





99 
W ANTED, by an energetic Man, a Carpen- 

ter by trate, aged 40,2 RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of 
CARPENTERS, or to Take Charge of a Job. Has just completed a 
large job. Good : mene —Addres, W. S. 43, Bruaswick street, 
Hackney-road, N 








To BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 








\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT s| 


SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Take the Labour of | 
a Job, by « first-class carpenter and joiner.—Address, 8. D, care of | 
Mr. Ellis«, 5, Waterlow-terrace, Waterlow ‘town, Bethna!- ‘green, 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 








7 ® * 

TINHE Advertiser, a first-class Carriageway 
Pavior and Street Mason, Wood, Bricks, and Dutch Clinkers 

included (having done a good deal of Government work), wishes to take 

WORK by the PIHCE, Labour only. Good testimonials —Address, 

J, CRUTCHLBY, 7, James-place, North-street, Poplar, London. 


Tas Advertiser, aged 19, who has been 


engaged between two and three years in the Offices of an 
Arehitect and Surveyor and of a Builder, is destrous of a sifhilar 
| ENGAGEMENT where he would have the opportunity of seeing 
Works carried out and farther improving himself, in return for 
| which he would be happy to xitve his services at a swall salary. Isa 
neat draughtsman, aud has a kuowledge of taking off qeeees ont and 





constant SITUATION as PLUMBER and GASFITTER, or | Meaeuring, and ts otherwise acqusinted with Office work. 


THREE-BRANCH HAND. Good references. Address, W. K. No. 13, | testimontais.— Address, 





Béenham-street, Kensal road, Paddington. 
BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c 


\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


ESTIMATING and MANAGING CLERK. First-class esti- 
mator and measurer, and can take the management of the office in 


the absence of the principal. Age 30,—Addrcss, C. B. D. Post-office, 
Worcester 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


Ws ANTED, by a middie-aged Man, a SITU- 

ATION as GRAIN ER, MARBLER, and GILDE#. No objec- 
tion te fill up bis time im painting Couid 80 perintend a decorator’s 
business in the absence of the principal—Address, T. O. 16, Chester - 
place, Kennington-road, 8.W. 





O MASTER PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first-class 
GRAINER A WEITER. No objection” to fill up bis time 
at painting.— Address, W. F. 78, Star-street, Edgeware-road, W. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND 8U URVEYORS. 


WANTED, by a Youth, aged 18, who has 


just pmpleted his artic ies, an "ENG AGEM ERT in the office 
of an Architect, &e. Is a neat drat nghtsman, and quick at figures and 
poutine. Salary moderate.— Address, J. G. 1, Queen-square, Hol- 
per + de 4 


‘0 BI TILDERS, &c. 


Worse ce a i 1B, by a first-class Staircase 


Hand, eitber by Day or Piece-wo: k, int 
= —addewe, WW. i wor Hh town of country 


ton, N, 


wa, Church-street, Stoke Newing- 


TUSCAN, care of Mr. Harper, ~ Pa 
| Bt Jude’s- place, Teli ngto: 1, N. 





HITE°TS AND ENGINEERS, 


ITUATION WANTED, as DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. Can survey and level. Agod 25.—Address, X. Y. Z, 
care of W. B. Gung, genes, 394, Change eh RE E.c, 


LERK of WORKS, &e. —WAN TED, an 

ENGAGEMENT as above, "Has served several years ty a sur- 

veyor’s office, and hed much practical experience. repees, 

ac.— Address, 523, ythee of “The Builder.” 
_ TO LAND SURVEYORS. 

A N experienced Land Surveyor desires an 


ENGAGE MENT,—Adoress, 899, Office of “* The Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


PRACTICAL CARPENTER wishes to 


take PIECEWORK, in the suburbs of London,—Address, 
. B. 35, Newman-street, Oxford- -street, 


AS IMPROVER, in the Office of a CIVIL 


ENGINEER. Has had three years and a half general railway 





experience. is a good dranghtemac, understands estimating and 
perspective Salary reonired, 30s, per week. Country preferred.— 
Address, FXCELSIOR, 29, Kentish-town-road, London, N.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS 


A THOROUGHLY efficient CLERK of 
CRES 


of meny years’ experience on first-class works, is 





desirous of » RE-ENGAGEMENT. ~ Address, H. ¥. T. Post-vffice, 
Bt. Alban’s, Herts, 


~ VENTILATION—PURE ALR. 











one THE EXTERNAL WALL. 

These V nged so that the requisite quantity 
air may be admitted tor ¢ the due ventilation of an apartment vithess 
the slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as they are 
| placed in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the 
— is closed for the evening, at which time s constant supply ef 

air is most required.—HAYWARD, BROTHERS, sole Mann- 
Rebun. 187 and 189 (late 117 and 118}, Union-street, Borough. 
London. 


j 
| ANCOCK’S INDIA-RUBBER HOSE, 
for WATERING GARUVENS, LAWNS, &c. 
Eat MAKE ONLY. 
Made in 60-feet lengths. The most useful sizes for the 
above purpose are 
+ in. § in. and 2 in. 

and strength according to pressure of water. 














| BRASS-HAND-BRANCHES, with Ta PS, BPREADERS, JETS, and 
| ROSES, in great variety; slseo UNION-JOLNIB to connect tue 


HOSE. Tliustrated Price Lists on application. 


JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 
VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, 
GOSWELL MEWS, & 266, GOBWELL-KOAD, LONDON, EC. 
N.B. — HANCOCK'’S GALVANIZED IRON HoBK REBEL for 
winding up loug lengths of GARDEN HOSE is a» very wieful 
MACHINE. 


T ‘ 

EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIO TILES, 
PIPES, &c.— Notice is hereby most respectfully given, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this WARE ie REMOVED A No. 2] Wharf, 
Macciesticld-street North, City-road Basin, N. Sndly, that the trade 
term, ‘‘TERRO-M ETALLIC, ” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor; 
and Srdly, that the “ Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of the Great 
Exhibition, 1851, note the grant of a First-class Meda! and rank the 
Man nufactories known so long as “‘ The Tileries,” Tunsta!! #ta‘ford- 
shire, ae the fret of the kind in the world 


M4 *] 
YERRA COTTA and Fine STONEWARE 
POTTERY, warranted to stand Frost. 

JOHN M. BLASHFIELD, STAMFORD POTTERY, STAMFORD, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, bas greatly improved and economised the manu- 
facture of TERRA COTTA and Fine BTUNEWARE for AKCHITEO- 
TURAL PURPOSES. He is able to make it of various new colours, 60 
as to harmonize with Marble, Portland, and other Stones, and equal 
in hardness to Granite. 

A Medal at the International Exhibition was awarded, in Class 10, 
Bection C, Architectural Objects, for “* Perfection in manufacture and 
oeauty of form.” dutta.” 








A Medal was also awarded for “ TerrajOo 
Moulded Bricks, String Courses, Copings, Cills, Tracery, Balusters, 
Capitals, Crosses, Terminals, Vases, Statues, Brackets, Consoles, Gar- 
den Edging, Guttering, six, nine, and tweive inch Paving Tiles, ac. &&. 
Plain and Mosaic Pavements for Halls, Churches Uonserve- 

ories &c. in all colours. 


FIRST oss > rg geo yy « A ae oF 


MPE RISHABLE. TESSELATED 


PAVEMENTS, combining a highly decorative and economical 
substitute for ordinary floors and their perishable coverings. MAW 
S ae "SB Pattern-book, the work of the first designers of the day, for- 
arded, together with special designs and estimates for every kind ° 
dont and wall til 
ane may seen at the Archit 9, Con- 
ait-street; also at MAW & OU,’8, London Agents,—W, B, SIME 
SuN es Bone, 456, Weet Burana, 
*,* M.& ‘OU."S Mosaic of * Architectura,” now on view, at the 
South ton Museum, 








al Exhibiti 








AMPTULICON FLOOR CLOTH 
for Churches, Clubs, Offices, and Private Houses, 
GOUGH & BOYCE, 
Original Patentees and Manufacturers since 1843. 
Warehouse, 48, Cannon-street ; Factory, Greea wich- ne 


K AMPIULICON Elastic FLOOR CLOTH. 
BOLE MANUFACTU RERKS, 


BRITANNIA RUBBER & KAMPTULICON CO. 
72, Cannon street West, B.C. 
WORKS: BOW COMMON. 











TPABPAULIN SG, MARQUEES, &. 
for SALE or HIRE. 
SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALIA, 
PIGGOTT, BROTHERS, 
©, ae Without, KU. Manufacturers, oy appointment 
Her Majesty’s Honourable Beard of Ordnance, 

















, 





